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PREFACE. 


The absence of a modern text-book on electric rail 
ways embodying th^jrec^ift^developments in electric trac- 
tion has led the authors to prepare this volume. Their 
aim has been to treat the subject from a theoretical as 
well as from a practical standpoint, so as to produce a 
book which could be used as a text in Technical Institu- 
tions as well as a general engineering reference book for 
those interested in railway problems. With this object in 
view, the use of calculus has been avoided, the differential 
coefficient being employed but occasionally. Where cal- 
culus methods appear, the same formulae are expressed in 
addition in algebraic form. 

Realizing the extent of the traction field and thc’^gi'eat* 
demand for information concerning rolling stock, the vol- 
ume has been restricted to that part of the subject. 

Opportunity is hereby taken to acknowledge as sources 
of much information the Transactions of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers and particularly the 
papers of Messrs. Mailloux, Armstrong, Scott, Potter, 
Arnold, and Lamme. 

The thanks of the authors are especially due to Dr. 
Samuel Sheldon, for many valuable suggestions, 'and to 
Mr. Walter I. Tamlyn of the Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, for assistance in proof-reading. 
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ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 

THEORETICALLY AND PRACTICALLY TREATED. 


CHAPTER I. 


UNITS. — CURVE PLOTTING. — INSTRUMENTS. 

Velocity is defined as the rate of change of position of a 
body. 

Acceleration indicates the rate of change of velocity. 
The acceleration due to gravity is usually taken as equal 
to 32.2 feet per second, per second. 

Force is that which tends to change, alter, or destroy 
motion. It is equal to the product of the mass, w, of a 
body into its acceleration. A, 

F =1 m A. 

The units of force are the pound and the dyne. The dyne 
equals such a force as will accelerate one gram one centi- 
meter per second. 

Work is equivalent to the product of force into the dis- 
tance through which it is exerted. The units of work are 
the erg and the foot pound. Exerting a force of one 
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pound over a distance of one foot represents one foot 
pound. A force of one dyne acting through a distance 
of one centimeter is equivalent to one erg. One joule 
equals lO^ ergs. 

Energy is the ability to* perform work. It may be of 
two kindsi — energy of position, termed potential energy, 
or energy of motion, termed kinetic energy. Kinetic 
energy is represented in terms of weight, velocity, and 
gravity, as follows : 

IV Wv^ 

Kinetic energy = = -f— • 

2g 64.4 

Power is the rate of performance of work. The mechan- 
ical unit is the horse-power representing an expenditure of 
550 foot -lbs. per second. The electrical unit is the watt 
equivalent to 10^ ergs per second. (746 watts = i //./.) 

Electrical Units. — The absolute C.G.S, units of elec- 
tricity include the units of pressure c, current strength f, 
and resistance r. These units bear a fixed relation to 
more practical or commercial units ; for instance, pressure 
as indicated in volts = 10” current strength in amperes, 
I == i, and resistance in ohms, A? = 10^ r. The abso- 
lute unit of current is such that, if passed through a con- 
ductor one centimeter in length bent into an arc of a 
circle of one centimeter radius, it will exert a force of one 
dyne on a unit magnet pole placed at its center. A cur- 
rent of one ampere will electrolytically deposit silver at the 
rate of .001118 gram per second. The absolute unit of 
pressure is such that it requires the performance of one 
erg of work to transfer a unit quantity of electricity from 
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one point to another when these points are at potential 
difference e. The absolute unit of resistance requires 
unit pressure to force unit current through it. The rela- 
tion between the commercial units, volts, amperes, and 
ohms, is exhibited by Ohm’s law. 

E E 

I = R = -y- > E = 1 R. 

A current of one ampere traversing a resistance of one 
ohm performs work to the extent of one watt. 

Watts El = 

Heat Development. — One watt of electrical energy 
expended per second will generate a quantity of heat 
equivalent to one joule, equal to lo^ ergs. 

The French unit of heat is the ‘‘calorie,’’ being the amount 
of heat required to raise the temperature of a mass of i 
gram of water, at its maximum density, 4° C., one degree C. 
The heat generated in calories, by a current of electricity, 
is represented by the equation, 

Calories = I"R t X .24 

where I = the current strength in amperes, 

R z= “ resistance in ohms, 

/ = “ time in seconds, 

.24 = Joule’s coefficient. 

To raise the temperature of 500 grams of water, C., 
would require practically S,ooo calories, the value of the 
calorie varying slightly with the temperature. The calorie 
is equivalent to 3,087 ft. -lbs. 
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The British Thermal 



Fig. 1. -SLIDE RULE. 


Unit is sometimes employed, rep- 
resenting the quantity of heat 
necessary to raise one pound 
of water one degree Fahr. when 
at its maximum density, 39.1° F. 
The B.T.U, is equivalent to 778 
ft.-lbs.and is equal to 252. calories. 


SLIDE RULE. 

Theory. — Rapid computation, 
accurate to or .33%, may be 
readily accomplished with a slide 
rule. This instrument, while not 
as accurate as logarithms, is a 
great labor-saving device, and is 
therefore widely used by engineers. 
The rule is especially applicable to 
multiplication, division, extracting 
square roots, and squaring numbers. 
Referring to Fig. i, this rule con- 
sists of two parts, one movable with 
respect to the other. The rule is 
provided with a movable frame en- 
closing a glass plate, upon which 
is ruled a vertical black line, so 
that graduations on one scale may 
be referred to graduations on the 
other scale. The rule has two 
sets of graduations, both of which 
extend over the sliding element. 
Both scales contain logarithmic 
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graduations. The sliding element serves as a means of 
adding or subtracting logarithms. 


Multiplication. — I'o multiply two numbers together their 
logarithms should be added. Referring ti) 1^'ig. 2, to multi- 
ply 2 on the lower scale by 1.5 on the adjoining scale of the 



1 2 3 


Fig. 2. -MULTIPLICATION WITH SLIDE RULE. 

slide, the index i of the sliding element should correspond 
to number 2 on the lower scale. Opposite numl)er 1.5 on 
the .sliding element, may be found on the lower scale the 
number 3. 

Division. — Division maybe accomplished by subtract- 
ing logarithms, the proce.sson the rule being the reverse to 
multiplication. The dividend is taken on tlie lower sc'ale, 
divisor on the sliding scale, and quotient, or answer, is 
found opposite index i of the sliding element. 

Square Roots. — To extract square roots, the logarithm 
of the number should be divided by 2. The square roots 
of the numbers on the upper scale may be found direc'tly 
under on the lower scale. The process of .squaring num- 
bers is directly opposite, the number to be .squared being 
referred from the lower scale to the upper scale where the 
resulting answer is indicated. The slide rule is a great 
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labor-saving device, and is warmly recommended by the 
authors. 


CURVE PLOTTING. 

Theory. — Analytical Geometry teaches that a point 
may be located on a plane surface by means of two 
dimensions, which may correspond to the simultaneous 
values of two variables. A system of points plotted so as 
to represent a number of relative values of two variables 
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Fig. 3. -PROCESS OF CURVE PLOTTING. 


constitutes a curve when connected together by a line. 
Curve plotting is accomplished by means of a series of 
perpendicular and parallel Ihies, Fig. 3, termed coordi- 
nates ; the zero lines a, a' and f?y // being termed respec- 
tively the abscissa and the ordinate. These lines cross 
at a point termed the origin, which is the zero point for 
both sets of coordinates. The numerical values on the 
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abscissas and upon the ordinates begin at zero, the origin, 
and increase with positive values in one direction and 
negative values in the opposite direction, as indicated. 
The main coordinates when crossing form four sections, 
termed quadrants. The majority of train or motor curves 
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Fig. 4. - CHARACTERISTIC CURVES OF DIRECT CURRENT RAILWAY MOTOR. 


are plotted in terms of positive values, and therefore only 
one quadrant, f?, a, m, b, Fig. 3, is employed, although 
occasionally negative values occur as with train accelera- 
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tion, which may be positive or negative, in which case two 
quadrants are employed. 

Considering only one quadrant, Fig. 3, a sufficient num- 
ber of equidistant parallel lines are ruled both horizontal 
and vertical, to form what is termed cross-section paper. 
The distances between the lines must be equal, for each 
set of ordinates, but not necessarily equal for both ; that 
is, abscissa equal to ordinate, although such is usually the 
case. 

A curve is plotted in terms of two variables in the fol- 
lowing manner : A suitable unit is selected, its magnitude 
depending upon the maximum value of each set of vari- 
ables, so that when the values are plotted, as, for instance, 
so many divisions per ampere, there would be enough 
divisions to include the maximum amperes, or similarly 
any other variable. To plot a point the intersection of 
two coordinates is located, the coordinates corresponding 
to the simultaneous values of the two variables. When 
several points have been located a curve is passed through 
them. The method is obvious from curve sheet, Fig. 4, 
for a G. IL 73 motor, where a series of curves are plotted, 
one in terms of amperes and speed, another amperes and 
tractive effort, and a third, amperes and efficiency. With 
a current input of 100 amperes the tractive effort is 800 lbs., 
the speed 27 miles per hour, and the efficiency of the 
motors 87%. The points of the curves are always located 
where the coordinates intersect. 

PLANIMETER. 

Theory. — Numerical values, representing the equiva- 
lent area enclosed by irregular curves, may be rapidly and 
accurately determined by means of an instrument termed 
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a planimeter. This instrument consists primarily of two 
arms joined together by a pivoted joint so as to form a 
VLshaped, adjustable mechanism. The mechanism, Fig. 5, 
is provided with three supports near its three extremities 
so that it will remain upright when placed upon a flat 
surface. These supports consist of a graduated roller Dy 
with a vernier attachment loca- 
ted on one arm near the ful- 
crum ; a projection with a sharp 
point, capable of piercing a 
curve sheet, is situated on the 
extremity of one arm E ; and a 
rounded projection /% which 
may move over the locus of 
the curve, is mounted upon the 
extremity of the other arm. 

One arm is fastened in the 
fulcrum so that its length is 
adjustable between the ful- 
crum and the j^ointer. This 
enables the planimeter to re- 
cord in square inches, square 
centimeters, or square milli- 
meters, a constant being asso- 
ciated with each graduated Fig. 5 . —planimeter. 
length upon the arm. To use 

the instrument the pointer is allowed to pierce the curve 
sheet, becoming fixed. The position of the pointer E must 
be such that the rounded projection /% situated on the 
other arm, is free to move over the locus of the curve, the 
wheel at the fulcrum rolling over the curve sheet with 
the motion of the arm. Prior to making observations, the 
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pointer E is fixed in a definite position ; the projection 
/'on the other arm is located at zero of the curve sheet, 
or some definite position on the curve, which may be 
taken as zero in case the curve does not pass through the 
origin ; and the wheel D of the planimeter must indicate 
zero reading. The projection F is then moved in a clock- 
wise direction over the locus of the curve until its original 
zero position is reached. The value of the area, in appro- 
priate units, is then indicated on the vernier scale of the 
planimeter. 

As mentioned al)ove, it is immaterial where the pointer 
E is located, provided F can be conveniently moved over 
the locus of the curve to be measured. As a rule, how- 
ever, E should be located outside of the given area, and 
the value of this area is then obtained directly from the 
reading of the wheel D, Such an arrangement is some- 
times impossible because of the shape or size of the figure. 
Under such circumstances E may be placed inside of the 
area, but the reading of the wheel D must now be in- 
creased by some constant which is different for each dif- 
ferent length of the movable arm. The constants are 
marked on the arm. If an area is so large that it cannot 
be measured by the latter method, it is an easy matter to 
divide it into smaller areas by suitable lines. The sum of 
these smaller areas, found as above, is of course equal to 
the required area. The planimeter is a very useful instru- 
ment, for without its aid the areas of irregular figures can 
only be approximately determined after long and tedious 
calculation. The theory of the instrument is so compli- 
cated that a discussion of it would be entirely out of place 
in this book. 

A curious property possessed by the planimeter, and 
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one which is made use of in practical work, will now be 
discussed. 

If the curve cross at any point, forming a double area, 
such as is the case sometimes with an indicator diagram, 
and it is desirable to subtract the additional area from the 
original area, the planimeter may be passed over this 
additional area in a counter-clockwise direction when the 
pointer reaches the intersection point of the two curves, 
the motion of the pointer being then continued over the re- 
maining portion of the original area. The instrument will 
then automatically subtract one area from the other, yield- 
ing as an indicated value the net result. 

The value of one square inch of the curve sheet should 
be determined in terms of the units with which the curve 
is plotted, so that the value in sciuare inches, or whatever 
units the area is recorded in, may be transformed to a 
definite numerical value. As an illustration, suppose the 
area of a curve, plotted in terms of speed and time, is 
desired. Assume one inch of cross-section paper along 
t*he time axis as equivalent to lo seconds, and also 
assume one inch of curve sheet on the speed axis as 
representing 20 miles per hour. One square inch of 
cross-section paper would indicate a speed of 20 miles 
per hour for 10 seconds, rc|)resenting a distance covered 
of (1.47 X 20 X 10 = 294 ft.), one mile per hour being 
equivalent to 1.47 feet per second. Suppose the area of 
the curve when passed over by a planimeter was found 
to be 10 square inches. This would indicate a distance 
traversed of 294 x 10 = 2,940 feet. 

The area could also be divided by the base line of 
the curve into inches and the mean ordinate in inches 
obtained. This value in inches plotted upon the speed 
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axis will yield the average speed during the whole time 
interval. 

A form of cross-section paper ruled with fine lines of 
an inch apart and heavy lines one inch apart, may be 
obtained from standard manufacturers, which greatly facil- 
itates curve manipulation. The lines on this curve paper 
are ruled with red ink, the paper itself consisting of tra- 
cing cloth, enabling curves and cross-section lines to be 
readily blue-printed. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ANALYSIS OF TRAIN PERFORMANCE. 

When considering the performance of a train between 
stations it is desirable to have some means of comparing at 
any time interval, the distance covered by the train ; its 
speed ; its rate of acceleration, whether positive, zero, or 
negative ; the power consumption of the motors, and the 
rise of temperature of the armature coils and field coils of 
the motor windings. 

This comparison is possible by means of a series of 
curves, all plotted with time as their abscissa. Fig. 6. They 
are termed a distance-time curve, a speed-time curve, an 
acceleration curve, a voltage curve, a current curve, a 
power curve, and a curve of current squared values from 
^’hich the effective or heating value of the current is ob- 
taified. In addition to these curves the j^ercentage grade 
and the percentage curvature of the tracks are plotted upon 
the same performance sheet from the profile and contour 
maps. Fig. 7, of the road. Nearly all of these curves may 
be found in Fig. 6. 

Distance-Time Curve. — A distance-time curve is a curve 
connecting a series of successive values of distance traversed 
at various times. Such a curve when applied to a train 
representing its performance l)etween stations has a zero 
value at its beginning ; a continuously increasing value 
when the train is under, headway, the slope of the curve 
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Fie. 6. —TRAIN TEST DIAGRAM. 
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depending upon the speed of the train ; and a maximum 
value when the train has arrived at the second station, at 
which time the curve becomes parallel to the time axis in- 
dicating zero speed. Methods of obtaining distance-time 
curves from actual tests will be described later. 

Speed-Time or Velocity Curves. — The terms sjx'cd and 
velocity arc used as synonymous when considering train 







Horizontal Scale 1*»1200 
Vortical Scale 1»-60 
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i 

Fig. 7 - -profile and CONTOUR SHEET. 


motion, although a difference exists as is brought out in 
the study of kinematics. 

Velocity is defined as the rate of change of position of a 
body. A velocity time curve or a speed-time curve may be 
plotted by drawing a series of tangents to a distance curve, 
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obtaining the distances traversed in unit time and plotting 
a curve through the points. 

Speed is usually exj)ressed in miles per hour, one mile 
per hour being equivalent to a distance traversed of 1.47 
feet per second. The relation between distance, s, time, 
/, and velocity, V, is represented by the equation, 



A speed-time curve in its elementary form is composed 
of three characteristic parts (Part I., Fig. 8) : part “yl” 



. A TIME 


Fig. 8. — ELEMENTARY SPEED-TIME CURVES. / 

during which time power is being applied tc. the irain, 
termed the « acceleration” portion; part “A ” when '.aiie sup- 
ply of power has been discontinued, the train moving due 
to its inertia, designated as “coasting and part “ C" when 
the brakes have been applied, the speed of the train being 
rapidly reduced, represented by the term “ braking.” Re- 
ferring to Part I., Fig. 8, the acceleration portion of the 
speed-time curve may be sub-divided into two parts, D and E. 
Part D represents the acceleration while on resistance ; part 
E, the time interval that the train is operating directly on 
the line voltage. The profile and general contour of a 
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road may be such that it will be necessary to make several 
applications of power producing a speed-time curve (Part 
III., Vig. 8), comj)osed of many parts. It may also be de- 
sirable to utilize a motor equipment to its maximum capa- 
city, thus covering a given distance in the shortest possible 
time. Under these circumstances the speed-time curve 
will consist of only two distinct parts (Part II., Pig. 8), being 
composed entirely of acceleration and braking, the coast- 
ing portion being eliminated. 

A speed-time curve may have two functions. It may be 
plotted as a desired schedule to be made over a road of 
given contour and profile, assuming a given rate of acceler- 
ation, a maximum speed, a given rate of braking, and a 
definite number of applications of power to a particular 
equipment. From such a speed-time curve or series of 
curves representing a complete schedule for a day, may be 
deduced other curves from which is selected the particular 
motor which can perform the day’s schedule without heat- 
ing excessively. Conversely, the speed-time curve may be 
jotted from the characteristic curves of a given motor as 
e^ivalent to the performance of that motor when mounted 
under a cy and applied to a given set of conditions of 
grades curves between stations. 

>■ 

Acceleration. — Acceleration is the rate of change of 
velocity. It may be expressed as the change of velocity 
in unit time, equation a ; as the first derivative of velocity 
referred to time, equation ^ ; or as the second derivative of 
distance with respect to time, equation c : 

V— r 

a = ^ {a) 




The unit of acceleration is the mile per hour per second 
P. //. per .V.). A train accelerating at the rate of one 
mile per hour per second will increase its speed 1.467 ft. 
per second, being equivalent to the distance passed over in 
one second by a train moving at the rate of one mile per 
hour (5,280 -4- 3600 = 1.467 ft.). 

Acceleration is produced by the application of force. A 
constant force applied will tend to result in constant accel- 
eration. Such a constant force may be obtained by pass- 
ing a current of electricity of a constant value through 
the armature and field coils of a series railway motor. The 
pull transmitted by the gears from the armature shaft to 
the base of the car wheel is termed timtivc cffoity meaning 
horizontal pull. It is sometimes referred to as the draw ' 
bar pull. It bears a fixed relation to the torque or turning 
moment of the motor armature. The force of gravity will 
accelerate one pound 32.2 ft. per second. ^ 

The relation between acceleration A, force /% ami mass 
is expressed by the formula, 

F = A, 

70 70 

Substituting for mass its eciuivalent = - , 

^ * O’ 32.2 

^ ^ /•' X 33.2 

70 
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where A = the acceleration in feet per second per second, 
F = the tractive effort, or force applied in pounds, 
lif = the weight in pounds being accelerated. 
Substituting for A the acceleration in feet per second 
per second its equivalent ‘‘a in miles per hour per second, 
we obtain. 



AkflPERtS 

Fig. 9. - MOTOR ACCELERATION CURVE. 

1.467 “■ 7(7 X 1.467 

Let W ~ the weight in tons = > 

^ 2000 

32.2/^’ ^ F _ .01098/'' 

IV X 1.467 X 2000 ~ 91. 1 IV * 

It is obvious from the preceding equations that 91. i lbs. 
tractive effort will accelerate one ton at the rate of i M per 
If. per S. It is also evident that the rate of acceleration 
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varies directly as the force applied and inversely as the 
weight of the body undergoing acceleration. 


Motor Acceleration. — A curve, termed motor accelera- 
tion curve, Fig. 9, may be plotted for a particular motor 



Fig. 10.— MOTOR CURVES FROM WHICH FIG. 9 IS CALCULATED. 

equipment as follows. The complete weight of the train 
in tons, including trucks, motors, brake equipment, and 
the number of motors to the car, is determined. From 
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this data is obtained the gross tons per motor. The accel- 
eration values corresponding to the tractive effort per ton 
per motor is determined at the various current imputs and 
a curve of acceleration and current plotted. As an example, 
assume a car weighing 32 tons including passengers, 
equipped with four type 81 Westinghouse motors. Each 
motor will accelerate 8 tons. Referring to the tractive ef- 
fort curve for this particular motor, Fig. 10, it is obvious 
that with a current input of 100 amperes, the motor will 
exert a tractive effort of 1,260 lbs. or 157.5 
which is equivalent, from acceleration ecpiation, to an ac- 
celeration of 1.73 M. per //. ])er A'. In a similar manner 
values are obtained for a number of other current inputs 
and a curve plotted as in 1^'ig. 9, reiu'esenting the motor 
acceleration for that particular equipment. This curve is 
modified in actual practice by the consideration of curves, 
grades, and a factor termed train resistance. 

Deceleration. — Acceleration may have a negative value 
vhich is termed deceleration. This occurs with a decrease 
oi sj)ee(l. Deceleration is ])roduced by curves, grades, and 
thKfactor previously mentioned, termed train resistance. 
The apj/iication of brakes will also produce deceleration, 
"pio train acceleration may be obtained by subtracting the 
Jeceleration due to the previous mentioned factors, from 
the motor acceleration. 

Effect of Grades. — A grade of one per cent indicates 
an increase in height or altitude of one foot for evxTy 100 
feet of track. This is equivalent to exerting a negative 
force equal to I g weight, or 20 lbs. per ton. 

The force in pounds due to grades, is expressed as follows: 
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— <7 == — 20 p . . . up-grades, 

4- ^ = -f 20 / . . . down-grades, 
where p equals the per cent grade. 

The deceleration or acceleration ^^ = ± 20 / x .01098. 


Effect of Curves. — It is usual in America to express 
the value of a railway curve in terms of the degrees of cen- 
tral angle subtended by a chord of 100 feet of track. A 
curve of one degree would therefore have a radius of 5,730 
feet ; a 2° curve, 2,865 feet, or | of a 1'^ curve ; a 3° curve, 
1,910 feet, or I ; the radius decreasing in the ratio, i, J, 
etc., or 


degrees 


5730 ^ 

radius 


In the construction of railway curves it is customary to 
raise the outer rail a definite amount depending upon the 
radius of curvature of the tracks. Gravity, therefore, acting 
upon the inclined car in motion alters the center of gravity 
of the system and counterbalances the centrifugal forc€’ 
of the car, eliminating its tendency to leave the tracks, f 
I^xperiments have been performed at vai\)us ti/ies 
to determine the equivalent traction due to ciu^s. Mr. 
Latrobie in 1844 experimented upon the Baltimore ru^d 
Ohio Railroad, and as a result determined that a curve 
of one degree exerted a resistance of .52 lb. per ton. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad later adopted the value .56 lb. per 
ton, for a curve of 1°, and the New York and Erie Rail- 
road similarly employed the value .7 lb. per ton. The 
Westinghouse Mfg. Company uses the factor of i lb. per 
ton, when considering curves occurring in railway lines 
located in mines. A fair average value is 0.60. 
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Train Resistance. — In addition to the negative force 
exerted by curves and up grades, there are several other 
factors which influence the rate of acceleration of a train. 
These factors combined are termed train resistance. Train 
resistance includes friction due to tracks ; wind pressure, 
the effect of which varies with the dimensions and sha]:e 
of the car ; the inertia of the moving train, and the rota- 
tional effect of the armatures. The fly wheel effect of the 
wheels and armatures may amount to as much as 59^' of 
the inertia weight of the train. The formulas for train 
resistance,/, are legion. Several of the more important 
are as follows, where /is expressed in lbs. per sliort ton. 


Aspinwall: 



^2 _) 

0.0278 L! 


50.8 -f 0.0278 


892. Observed uj^ 
to 80 miles per hour. 


Baldwin Loc. Co.: 3 + 0.167 Any speed. 


jnn 

Blood : 4 4- o. 15 /" + 0.3 y, 

ICngineering News (’94) : 24-0.25 


Observed to 100 
miles per hour. 

Any speed. 


I 

LuVdie : 


4 4- 


'^0.2 


4 4- 


4 ’^ \ Observed up to 30 
T J miles i)er hour. 


. 0.004^1 r 

JOavis : 5 4- o. 1 3 / ' -f y. i -f o. i - i j 

jr, 

Wellington: 4 4- 0.005 r'^ 4- (0.28 4- 0.03 - y 


where 


V = speed in miles per hour, 

A — effective area of car = width outside x (height 
from rail to roof — radius of wheels). 
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L = length of train in feet, 

T — weight, short tons, 

N = No. units in the train, 

.004 = coef. of wind pressure. 

The curves represented by these equations have been 
plotted, Fig. II, for a five car train of the following 
dimensions : — 



Fig. XI. -TRAIN RESISTANCE CURVES FOR 5 CAR TRAIN. 

I.cngth of car, 51' 5". 

Height, 8' 9^". 

Diameter of wheels, 33". 

Effective area, 96 square feet. 

No. of units, 5. 

In the derivation of these train resistance equations 
the starting resistance of the train, amounting to as much 
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as 18 lbs. per ton, has evidently not been considered. 
Many of the formulae are not affected by the number of 
units to the train. This variation amounts to over 300% 
when considering single car operation, as may be readily 
observed by Fig. 12. Referring to the Davis standard 



Pig. 13 . -TRAIN RESISTANCE CURVES FOR x CAR TRAIN. 


Ormula, and to Fig. 12, it is obvious that with the single 
car operation the train resistance reaches the value of 20 
lbs. per ton at 35 miles per hour. This is equivalent to a 
one per cent grade. Above this speed train resistance 
soon arrives at such values as make single car operation 
prohibitive. The relation between single car operation 
and five car operation may be readily observed from the 
two curve sheets. Figs, ii and 12. 
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Train Acceleration. — The resultant acceleration ob- 
tained from a consideration of gross traction per ton per 
motor, of curvature of tracks, of grades, and train resist- 
ance, is expressed by the following equation : — 

Down grades, a = .01098 (t — c — f ^), 

Up grades, a = .01098 {t — c — f — 

Where a = the acceleration in miles per hour per 
second, 

c = the equivalent traction due to curves in lbs. 
per ton, 

f = the equivalent traction due to train resist- 
ance in lbs. j^er ton, 

g = the equivalent traction due to grades in lbs. 
per ton, 

.01098 = the acceleration coefficient, and 

t = the tractive effort per ton per motor ex- 
pressed in lbs. per ton. 


Example. — Given a 35-ton single car equipped with 
two motors ascending a i % grade at a speed of 20 \^les 
per hour: Assume that the car is passing around a 1° 
curve, and such a current is traversing the motors that 
each will exert a tractive effort of 2,100 lbs., then the 
tractive effort per ton will be 120 lbs. 


/2100 lbs. 
V17.5 tons 


120 lbs. 


) 


Following are the various traction values and the re- 
sultant net acceleration. 
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Tractive effort per ton = + 120 lbs. 

Traction, due to up-grade, per ton, = — 20 “ 

Traction, /, due to train resistance, per ton, = ■— 13“ 

Traction, c, due to curves, per ton, (factor .6) = — .6 “ 

Total train traction, -f 86 4 lbs. 
a = .01098 X 86.4 lbs. = .949 J/. per //. per S. 

Under these conditions tlie train will accelerate at the 
rate of .949 miles per hour per second. 

Coasting. — When coasting, the motion of the train 
being due entirely to its inertia, the resulting accelera- 
tion or deceleration will depend upon the train resistance, 
the profile, and curvature of the road. The equation for 
train acceleration will then reduce to the following: 

a = .01098 ( — c —/ ± 

where 

a = the rate of change of speed, or acceleration. 

If the train be passing over a steep down grade, the 
traction due to this grade may be sufficient to overcome 
the curvature and train resistance producing acceleration. 

Braking. — During the process of braking a car it is 
necessary to consume about 60% of the energy which 
has been imparted to it while accelerating. High speed 
inter-urban railway practice tends toward rapid accelera- 
tion, small amount of coasting, and high rates of braking. 
Under these conditions, a pressure of approximately 150 
lbs. per ton is applied to the car wheels through the brake 
shoes. Too high a rate of braking will raise the car body 
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from the rear truck, due to a tendency of the center of 
gravity of the car to revolve over the forward truck. It 
will also cause the wheels to slide, producing skidding. 

The negative acceleration, or deceleration, due to 
braking, is expressed by the formula : 

a = .01098 { — B — c --f ± g) 
where B = the braking force in lbs. per ton. 

c == the equivalent traction due to curves in 
lbs. per ton. 

f = the equivalent traction due to train re- 
sistance in lbs. per ton. 

g = the equivalent traction due to grades in 
lbs. per ton. 

Energy of a Moving Train. — The kinetic energy of a 
moving body is represented by the equation : 

r = 1/2 mv"'" 

( w 

where e is expressed in ft. lbs., and w = 

w is expressed in lbs. 

V = the velocity in ft. per second. 

Miles per hour x 1.47 = feet per second. 

To consume this energy, and stop the motion of a 
moving train, it is necessary to perform a given amount 
of work, or exert a force /, over a distance s. Expressed 
as : 

e ^ ps 

where p = the pounds pressure applied, and 

s = the distance in feet passed over before 
zero speed occurs. 
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These equations being equal to each other, the relation 

w 

is expressed, substituting for its equivalent : 


w v 


Thus, a 30-ton car coasting from a maximum speed of 
20 miles per hour, on a level track with no curvature, will 


reach zero speed in 


30 X 2000 X (20 X 1.47)^ 
2 X 32.2 X 15 X 30 


1789 ft.. 


assuming an average train resistance of 15 pounds per 
ton for /. By means of instruments recording speed and 
time, and allowing a train to coast, values may be obtained 
for train resistance, from the above, formula. 


Change of Gear or Voltage. Their Effect. — The char- 
acteristic curves of a motor are usually obtained from a 
stand test of 500 volts. The tractive effort, horizontal 
pull, is usually expressed on the curve sheet for a definite 
gearing, the tractive effort representing the force exerted 
at the rim of the car wheel. The torque of the motor is 
usually measured by some form of dynamometer or brake, 
and these values converted to tractive effort with a knowl- 
edge of the gear ratio, and diameter of the car wheel. 

A change of speed will not affect the tractive effort of 
the motor, which depends entirely upon the current input. 
The speed of a direct current series motor is practically 
proix)rtional to the difference of potential at the motor 
terminals. A change in line voltage will therefore alter 
the speed proportionally. 

Altering the gear ratio will affect the speed and change 
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the tractive effort by an amount equivalent to the reciprocal 
of the change in speed. As an example, assume that such 
a change in gearing was made that the speed was increased 
2.5 times, the tractive effort values would have to be mul- 
tiplied by the factor .4 to obtain the resulting tractive 
effort. 

I 

^ = .4. 

2-S 

A change of voltage and a change of gearing will pro- 
duce a change of speed j>roportional to the luoduct of the 
individual change due to each. 

Current Curve. — This curve, when applied to a motor 
equipment, repre.sents the current input during one cycle 
of operations. The current curve, when obtained from ac- 
tual test, would have the characteristic notched appearance 
represented by Fig. 1 3. Such a curve, when taken from a 
series parallel control equipment, is composed of three dis- 
tinct parts, — A, B, T, Fig. 13. Part A represents the 
current input during the time that the motors are in series, 
part /> similarly indicates the time when they are in mul- 
tiple, and part C is termed the free-running position. Part 
A also includes free running with motors in series, no re- 
sistance in circuit. 

The current input should be appro.ximatcly constant to 
the point where all resistance is removed from the circuit 
if a constant rate of acceleration is desired. Referring to 
Fig. 1 3 the resistance is removed from the circuit, i)oint 
by point, producing a notched curve, each notch represent- 
ing one point on the controller. In the multiple position 
the current input is double that of the series position, as 
both motors are operating in parallel. Considering part C, 
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all resistance has been removed from the circuit and the 
motors are operating in parallel directly upon the line cir- 
cuit. As the speed of the motors increases, their counter- 
electromotive force increases proportionally, reducing the 
current input. This is obvious when we consider that the 
current value is represented by the difference existing be- 



tween the line armature pressure li and the counter-elec- 
tromotive force /f', divided by the resistance of the motor 
armature R, 


Integrating the area of the current curve, with a ])lani- 
meter, and dividing by the base line, the mean current 
value may be obtained. This value multiplied l)y the time 
of the complete cycle will yield the coulombs used. 

Voltage Curve. — The voltage curve, when representing 
the line pressure, is usually a broken line, dropping at the 
point where heavy currents enter the train during acceler- 
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ation. This curve does not represent the pressure on the 
armature terminals of the motor, but indicates the line volt- 
age. The object of using this voltage is to determine 
power values by multiplying together the line pressure and 
the current input of the motors. These power values rep- 
resent the energy consumed by the train, including that 



portion which enters into the / losses of the control re- 
sistances. (See Fig. 14.) 

Power Curve, — This curve may be obtained by multi- 
plying the instantaneous current values, represented by the 
current curve, into the corresponding instantaneous pres- 
sure values. When the resulting values are plotted, a 
kilowatt curve is obtained. The area of this curve in 
appropriate units will represent the kilowatt hours consumed 
during one cycle of operations. The shape of the power 
curve will be somewhat similar to that of the current curve, 
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depending upon the fluctuations of the voltage curve. 
Power consumption of trains is usually expressed as the 
watt hours per ton per mile. (Watt hours per ton mile.) 
The various losses representing the energy consumed by 
train resistance, and the losses due to the control rheostats, 
may be represented as in P'ig. 14. From these curves 
may be obtained the net acceleration energy stored in the 
moving train. 

Effective Current or its Heating Value. — In order to de- 
termine the heat generated in the windings of a motor, it is 
necessary to obtain the effective or heating value of the 
fluctuating current. This value is equivalent to the square 
root of the mean square current value, or 

/ = V mean . 

The effective value may be obtained as follows : The 
instantaneous current values represented by a train current 
input curve, Fig. 13, arc each squared and a curve of cur- 
rent squared values plotted. The area of the current 
squared curve may be obtained with a jdanimeter. This 
area divided by the base line will yield the mean square 
ordinate. Plotting this ordinate upon the current squared 
axis will indicate the corresponding current squared value. 
Extracting the square root of this quantity the effective 
or heating value may be obtained. 

The above method is applicable where a current test 
curve is at hand, in the absence of which the following 
method, developed by Mr. Chas. F. Scott and described in 
the A. I. V.. E. transactions by Mr. C. Ren.shaw, may be used. 

An integrating wattmeter armature is wound with coils 
of low resistance to create a reasonable torque upon the 
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field for a low voltage impressed upon the armature ter- 
minals. These terminals are shunted across the field coils 
of one of the motors of an equipment. The field coils of 
the wattmeter are connected in scries with the field coils 
of the same motor. 

The wattmeter will then register the watt hours con- 
sumed by the resistance of the motor field coils. 

These watt hours may be represented by the equation, 

Watt hours = /^ A’ 7*. 


Therefore, 7® = 


Watt hours 


where R = the resistance of the motor field coils, 

T = the time in hours line current is passing 
through field coils, and 
7^ = effective current squared. 

The resistance of the motor field coils must be deter- 
mined very accurately before the test. The time 7", that 
the controller is “on,” is noted. Inserting the values 7v^ 
T, and the watt hours registered by the wattmeter, the 
mean square current value, 7^, may be readily determined. 
Extracting the square root of this quantity, the effective 
current value is obtainable. The wattmeter may be al- 
lowed to register for a day’s schedule and the effective 
current value for the day's service determined. 


Selection of Motor Equipment. — The selection of a suit- 
able motor for a given service involves the consideration of 
a number of conditions, principal of which is motor capa- 
city. The ultimate capacity of a motor is determined by its 
heating and commutation, minor of which is commutation 
which affects the momentary output only. Commercial 
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conditions of operation, and design of equipments, intro- 
duce factors such as induction of windings, safety devices, 
contact resistance of rails, etc., which modify the limiting 
value of commutation. 

Considering the heating of a railway motor as the limit- 
ing factor to its capacity, its ultimate temperature will 
depend upon the relation existing between the heat devel- 
oped and the heat dissipated. It has been stated that a 
railway motor will carry its rated output for 25 per cent 
of the total time. If its heat losses amount to 12 per cent, 
it will therefore dissipate 3 per cent of its rated capacity 
continuously. Consideration must also be taken of the fact 
that the generation of heat in the motor windings is not con- 
tinuous as is the case with the dissipation of heat. In an 
enclosed motor the greater portion of heat generated by the 
armature coils must pass through the field coils and frame to 
escape to the atmosphere, resulting in a non-uniform distri- 
bution of heat, eliminating a mathematical basis for the cal- 
culation of the ultimate temperature, unless a knowledge of 
the ratio of distribution of heat is at hand. This fact was 
brought forward by Mr. V. H. Armstrong, who suggested 
that curves be plotted from actual tests, exhibiting the de- 
grees Centigrade rise per watt loss in armature and field 
coils operating under commercial conditions. The ultimate 
temperature of the motor windings could then be easily 
determined. 

The A. I. E. E. recommends as a method of rating rail- 
way motors a stand te.st continued for one hour, motors 
operating under a pressure of 500 volts, such a current 
passing through the motor windings as will raise its tem- 
perature 75° C. above that of the atmosphere, which is 
assumed to be 25° C. . 
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The Westinghouse Manufacturing Company publish 
curves exhibiting the temperature rise of motors, obtained 
from a stand test. These curves (Fig. 15) indicate the cur- 
rent in amperes that a particular motor will carry contin- 



uously under a pressure of 300 volts. This voltage is as- 
sumed to correspond to normal pressure of operation. 
Given the continuous current capacity of a motor and its 
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characteristic curves (Fig. 15), to determine whether it is 
suitable for a given service, the following method of pro- 
cedure may be adopted. Speed-time and current curves 
should be plotted between all stations for a train equipped 
with the motors under consideration. The number of 
speed-time curves plotted should be sufficient to represent 
a day’s schedule, which would consist of one continuous run 
in each direction as the number of units to the train could 
be adjusted to provide for an approximately constant pas- 
senger load. The effective current value for each curve 
sheet should be obtained, and the effective current value for 
the day’s schedule determined. If this current value corre- 
sponds to the continuous current value indicated by the 
temperature curve, such as in Fig. 1 5, the motors are of the 
proper capacity. If the effective current value be greater, 
the motors will be of insufficient capacity and will heat 
excessively. If the effective value be smaller than the con- 
tinuous value, the motors are too large for the given service. 

Plotting of Theoretical Speed-Time Curve. — When 
plotting speed-time curves for a given motor, the following 
data is essential : 

The motor characteristic curves, motors operating on 
line voltage, geared in the desired ratio. 

The profile and general contour of road. 

The total weight per car, including car body, trucks, 
motor equipment, control, brake apparatus, and passenger 
load. 

The number of motors to a single car equipment. 

The maximum speed desirable, and the proposed 
schedule speed between stations. 

The rate of acceleration and the rate of braking. 
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Examples. — As a specific example of the process of plot- 
ting a speed-time curve, assume tlie following data given: 
Motor Curve Type 8i, Westinghouse Motors (Fig. i6). 
Four-motor equipment having 33" wheels. 



Fig. 16. — CURVES OF TYPE 8i, WESTINGHOUSE MOTOR. 

Distance between stations, 2,480 feet. 

Schedule speed, 18.5 miles per hour 

Rate of acceleration and braking, 1.5 per S, 

Total train weight, 32 tons. 
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Profile and general contour as follows : 

P'rom station A to station B == 2,480 feet. 

“ A, first 600 feet, an up grade of 1%. 

“ 600 to 1,200 an up grade of i % and a 2° curve. 

‘‘ 1,200 to 2,480 feet, level track. 

A table should be prepared (Fig. 17) representing the 
equivalent traction due to grades and curves referring to 
previous equations. 


EQUIVALEN'P 'PRACriTON IN POUNDS PER 'PON. 



ORADKS. 


('CRVES. 

N i:t. 


Per Cent 

'IVartion 
due !<• 

Degree of 

'rraction 
due ti> 

'Potal 'Fraction 
in Il)s. per 

Distance. 

tirade. 

tirades. 

Curvature. 

Curves. 

ton. 

0 

to 

600 

+ I 

0 

ei 

1 

0 

0 

20 

to 

1,200 

4- 1 

— 20 

2^' 

1.2 

2 1.2 

to 

2,480 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Fig. 17. 


If there are several speed-time curves to be plotted, 
which is usually the case, the work may be facilitated by 
the preparation of a curve plotted with speed as abscissa 
and the tractive effort per ton per motor at various speeds, 
as ordinate values (Curve A, P'ig. 18). The train resist- 
ance (Curve H, Fig. 18; in pounds per ton at various 
speeds should also be plotted upon the same curve sheet. 
The difference between the ordinates of these two curves 
will repre.sent the pounds tractive effort remaining, per ton, 
to overcome grades, curves, and produce train acceleration 
(Curve C, I"ig. 18). To plot the horizontal dotted portion 
of the tractive effort curves (Curve C, Fig. 18), clue allow- 
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ance should be made for train resistance, grades and 
curves ; the maximum tractive effort in this case will neces- 
sarily have to be such as will produce an acceleration of 1.5 
M, P. H, per second with the given conditions. The hori- 



zontal dotted portion of the curve may then be plotted by 
assuming a fair average value for train resistance, so that 
when the tractive effort value is fixed by limiting the current 
input into the motors by the controller, the net tractive 
effort will be sufficiently high to produce the desired accel- 
eration. Assume in this case an average value of 10 lbs. 
per ton for train resistance as speed values are low. 

To accelerate one ton at the rate of 1.5 M.P.H, per 
S. would require a tractive effort «T*’ of 136 pounds 
per ton: 
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a i.q 

T = 5 = o = 136 lbs. 

.01098 .01098 ^ 

With a train resistance of 10 lbs. per ton and a 1% 
grade, a total tractive effort of 136 + 10 + 20 = 166 lbs. 
will accelerate one ton of train at the rate of 1.5 
per S. With this value the horizontal dotted portion of 
curve A (Fig. 18) should be plotted. The actual train 
resistance values, curve B, should then be subtracted from 
this curve, resulting in curve C. 

Upon each ton of car weight must be exerted a tractive 
effort of 166 lbs., while accelerating on resistance. Con- 
sidering 8 tons per motor, this corresponds to 1,328 pounds 
tractive effort at a current input of 102 amperes per motor 
(see motor curves. Fig. 16). To produce a constant rate of 
acceleration, a constant current must pass through the 
motors, giving uniform tractive effort. This is the func- 
tion of the controller and resistance, upon the proper 
manipulation of which depends the character of the accel- 
eration. Referring to the motor curve (Fig. 16), a current 
input of 102 amperes corresponds to a speed of 16.5 miles 
per hour. When the car reaches this speed the controller 
handle will be in the full multiple position, the motor oper- 
ating directly upon the line voltage, all resistance having 
been removed from the circuit. The current value at this 
instant of time should correspond to the one-hour rating of 
the motor. As the speed of the motor increases beyond 
16.5 miles per hour, the current input will fall below 102 
amperes, due to counter E.M,F, Therefore, up to a speed 
of 16.5 miles per hour the tractive effort will be approxi- 
mately constant, providing no change of grade or curvature 
occur, producing practically uniform acceleration. 
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At a schedule speed of 18.5 miles per hour, it would 
require 91.4 seconds to pass over a distance of 2,480 feet. 
This will locate the maximum abscissa on the time axis of 
the speed-time curve. (See Fig. 19.) 

PLOTTING OF CURVK. 

Proceeding to plot the speed-time curve, locate the coor- 
dinates of the first point as follows : Assume a speed 
value, say five miles per hour, and locate the correspond- 
ing time increment, 3.33 seconds, necessary to bring the 
speed of the train from zero to 5 miles j:)er hour by the 
equation. 


dv dv 5 

a = > /// = - = • • = 3.33 seconds, 

dt a 1.5 ^ 

where a = the acceleration in miles per hour per second, 
dv = the speed in miles per hour (speed increment). 

The first speed-point will then be 5 miles per hour at 
3.33 seconds. At an average .speed of 2.5 miles per hour, 
a distance of 12,2 feet will be passed over in 3.33 seconds 
(1.467 X 2.5 X 3.33), locating the first point on the dis- 
tance curve. The speed-time curve and distance-time 
curve should be plotted simultaneously. As the plotting 
of the speed-time curve proceeds, constant reference must 
be made to the table of distances and the tractive effort 
curve to obtain net tractive effort values, as the acceleration 
coefficient, in this case 1.5, will change with grades, curv^es, 
and train resistance. 

Continuing the plotting (Fig. 19), the acceleration curve 
in this case will be approximately a straight line up to a 
speed of 16.5 miles per hour at ii seconds, at which 
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point, A, the motor is beyond the resistance points of the 
control, the current changing in magnitude. In practice 
the shape of the acceleration portion of the speed-time 
curve sometimes changes, due to abnormal starting condi- 
tions (see Fig. 6). The area of the speed-time curve should 
be occasionally obtained with a planimeter, and its value in 



Fig. X9.~ CALCULATED TRAIN CURVES. 


terms of distance cov^ered checked up with the distance 
curve. 

Having plotted the speed-time curve to the point where 
the controller is on the full multiple position (Point h'ig. 
19), to plot the next point, corresponding to 18 
proceed as follows : 

Referring to the tractive effort curve (Curve C, h'ig. 18), 
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the tractive effort corresponding to 1 8 miles per hour is 
located, which is 96 lbs. Allowing 20 lbs. for a i % up- 
grade, 76 lbs. train tractive effort remains, corresponding to 
an acceleration of .835 M.P,H, per S. 

As the speed point, 18 M.P.H.t is 1.5 M.P,H. above 
16.5 miles, the speed increment will be 1.5 M.P,H, The 
corresponding time increment will therefore be 


ihf 

a 



1.792 sec. 


The point at 1 8 M, P. H. will therefore be displaced i .792 
seconds. It will consume a time interval of 1.792 sec- 
onds for the train to reach a speed of 18 MJ\JJ. from a 
speed of 16.5 MJ\H, The speed-time curve may then 
be drawn through the 18 ALP,H, point, the coordinates 
being 18 ALPJJ, and ii + 1.792 = 12.79 .seconds. 
The time increment may be obtained directly from the 
tractive value when the speed increment is known by com- 
bining the equation in the form 


dv 

'T X .01098 


df. 


The distance passed over being e.xpressed as equal to : 
dt X P X 1.47, 

where P== average speed between point being 
located and last |X)int. 

The plotting of the curv^e should continue until the dis- 
tance curve indicates that a space has been passed over 
equivalent to the first section of the road, where a change 
of grade occurs. In this case at 600 feet from the start- 
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ing point the train enters a 2*" curve, continuing the up 
grade of i % . This changes the total traction due to grades 
and curves from 20 lbs. to 21.2 lbs. l^efore deciding how 
much coasting is necessary to cover the ground in sched- 
ule time, it is desirable to draw the braking curve. 

Braking* — The braking curve shoukl be drawn as a 
straight line, which it approximates, from 91.4 seconds, 
the .stopping i)oint, with a deceleration of 1.5 per hour per 
second ; the slope would be similar to the acceleration 
curv^e in thi.s example. The acceleration portion of the 
speed-time curve and also the braking curve .should be 
l)lotted until they intersect as in Part II., 1 ^'ig. 8. Then 
l)roper judgment will decide how much of the area of the 
speed-time curve to cut off by the coa.sting curve in order 
that the area of the resulting curve will check with the 
distance to be traversed, namely 2,480 feet. 

Coasting. — The controller is a.ssumed turned off in this 
case at 45.5 seccmds, a distance having been covered of 
1,240 feet. 

When locating the coasting points the acceleration will 
usually be negative, unless a heavy down grade is en- 
countered. 'I'he tractive effort values then become nega- 
tive, being due to train re.sistance, grades and curves. 
See previous ecpiation for coasting. To plot the first 
point on the coa.sting curve in this case, or to determine the 
time in seconds neces.sary for the speed to fall from 24.2 
miles per hour to 23.2 miles per hour, proceed as follows: 

Train resistance at 23.7 miles per hour = - 18 lbs. 

Grades and curves, o 


Total traction = 


1 8 lbs. 
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Time increment = — 01098 seconds. 

Distance = 5.06 x 23.7 x 1.47 = 176.3 feet. 

Plotting the Current Curve. — While accelerating^ on re- 
sistance, the current input into the mr>tor.s may be assumed 
constant, j^roviding no chanf^e of grade or curvature occur. 
The current input in this case is 102 x 2 = 204 amperes 
to full series position, and 204 x 2 — 408 amperes to full 
multiple position, this being a four motor equipment ar- 
ranged in two groups, each consisting of two motors in 
multiple. 

From the multii)le ]»osition (Point A, L'ig. 19) the 
current inj)ut at the various spcetls may l.)e obtained from 
the st)eed current curve of the motor, P'ig. 16. The pf)wcr 
being cut off at 45.5 seconds, the current falls to zero at 
this point. 

Voltage. Power Curves. — The v’oltage may ])e plotted 
on this sheet, and a i)ower curve obtained l>y miilti])l\ ing 
together the simultaneous ordinates of current and voltage. 
This may be accon'i|)lished direct!} when the current values 
have been determined without resorting to the plotting of 
either voltage or current curve. Integrating the power 
curve with a jdanimetcr will yield the watt hours, which 
may be readily reduced to watt hours per ton mile. 
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CHAPTKR III. 

TF^AIN RECORDING AND INDICATING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

The Keiley Testing Apparatus. — A ready method oi ob- 
taining data for speed-time and also power curves is l)y 
means of an instrument (Fig. 20) devised by one of the 
authors. This instrument affords a means of obtaining 
simultaneous continuous records of s|)eed and power ; and 
an account of a series of train tests with it appears in the 
‘^Street Railway Journal of May 21, 1904, as follows : 

“ I’he instrument when operative consists of a strip of 
l)aper in roll form drawn by a spring motor at uniform 
speed over a drum. The motor is fitted with a delicate 
governor, ’oy means of which the sj)eed may be changed 
at will. The j)a|)er j)asses over the drum under three pen- 
cils, the pencils ])ressing the j)aper against the drum and 
producing a record of time, current injnit, and wheel revo- 
lutions of the car. The pencils recording time and wheel 
revolutions are actuated by electromagnets, the pencils |)r()- 
ducing serrated lines when the pa|)er is in motion. 

‘‘A clock mechani.sm mechanically closes a local stor- 
age battery circuit through the time relay magnets at siic- 
cessix e half-second periods. It is obvious that the length 
of line produced by the time pencil on the ])aper will lie 
the same between contacts, providing the paper move at a 
uniform rate. 

Upon one extremity of one of the axles of the car is 
fitted a wooden drum containing a metal strip. A brush 
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Fig. ao. - KEILEY RECORDER. 


pressing upon the drum makes contact with the metal strip 
with each revolution of the car wheel, thereby closing a 
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local storage battery circuit through the second pair of 
magnets. The length of line produced by the revolution 
pencil varies with the car speed between successive con- 
tacts. At starting, the car wheel may make the first revo- 
lution in approximately one-half second. At a speed of 22 
miles per hour approximately four contacts will be made in 
one-half second. The duration of time per revolution pro- 
vides a means of plotting a speed-time curve when the 
circumference of the wheel is accurately known. 

‘‘ The third feature of the instrument, and by far the 
most important, is the device for recording current. It 
consists of an ammeter connected in series with the power 
line of the train. The range of this instrument is of suf- 
ficient magnitude to permit of a deflection equivalent to 
the maximum current input of the motors, without bank- 
ing. Mounted rigidly upon a spindle in front of the am- 
meter is an arm with a pointer on one extremity and a 
handle on the other end. 

"'This handle can be moved by the operator with a little 
practice so that the pointer may accurately follow the vari- 
ations of the ammeter needle. By means of a fine wire 
passed several times around a pulley mounted upon the 
fulcrum of the handle, the motion of the pointer may be 
transmitted to a sliding rest upon which is mounted the 
current recording pencil. The wire is kept taut by passing 
it around two additional pulleys in a manner similar to that 
of an endless belt. The instrument as now developed by 
Mr. Keiley has an additional attachment similar in every 
respect to the current recording device, to record voltage 
(Fig. 21), requiring the .services of an additional operator. 
In the tests made by Mr. Ashe, voltmeter readings were 
obtained by inserting a voltmeter in the lamp circuit with 



so 
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III! alUu Imicnl plug, the drop due to the lain|)s being allowed 
for.” 


I’Lo'rrixo oi’ or.si.ia'ATioNs. 

“ Prior to j)lotting a speed-time curve it is desiraide to 
plot a distance-time curve. 'This is readily a('comj)lished 
by counting the nutiiber of contacts representing wheel 
revolutions up to the given time, and mulliplxing by 
the circumference of the wheel in feet. Securing })oints 



Fig. a I. -LATER TYPE OP RECORDER. 


every five seconds and plotting the same, a distance 
curve is prodiucd. To plot the current curve from 
the test sheet, \erti(al, parallel lines are drawn across 
the paper intersecting the current lairve, separating it into 
halt-second inteiwals as (Ugermined from the time record. 
'Phe c urrent attachnuaU of the' instrument is calil)rated by 
phu'ing llte pointe'r on the* successive 50 amjxae j)oints 
whiK' the papc'f is passing under the current rcaording 
})c'nci], prodvicing a sca'ics ol parallel line's, oiu' beginiting 
where tlu' ja'cvious one ended, from which a scale may be 
deduced. A zero current line is liven drawn on the test 
sheet. The number of amjx'res, e(|uivalent to the distance, 
between the current curve and the zero line, is readily 
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determined by means of the scale. The successive cur- 
rent values at every one-half second period are then 
plotted. 

The voltage as observed every three seconds is plotted 
above the current curve. On a curve sheet, the voltage 
curve should drop at each notch of the controller instead of 
remaining uniform.’* 


Mercury Accelerometer. — 

When testing the operation of 
controllers it is essential to 
have some means of indicat- 
ing what the acceleration is at 
any instant of time, without 
recourse to a series of calcula- 
tions. A simple device which 
indicates acceleration, has been 
in use for a number of years 
by the larger manufacturing companies. It, consists of a 
U-tube (Fig, 22), the bore of which has been very care- 
fully calibrated. The tube of the instrument is partially 
filled with mercury, and the tube mounted so that its 
plane is parallel to the direction of motion of the car. 
The acceleration of the car will increase the' level of the 
mercury in one branch above the level in the other. 
The tube is graduated to indicate acceleration directly, as 
follows : The tube is partially filled with a known weight 
of mercury, and the zero point representing the level of the 
mercury in each branch is marked upon the glass. A 
given number of centimeters rise of the mercury in either 
tube will represent the lifting of a definite weight of mer- 
cury. The force necessary to raise this weight corresponds 



Fig. aa.— MERCURY ACCELERO- 
METER. 
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to a definite amount of acceleration, which is determined 
from the formula : 

force = mass X acceleration, 

where mass represents the mass of mercury raised, and 
force equals the weight of the remaining mercury. 

The determination of the bore of the U-tube can be 
readily accomplished by filling the tube to a given length 
with mercury, and weighing the mercury. The cross-sec- 
tion of the tube may then be obtained with a knowledge 
of the specific gravity of mercury (13.59 4° C.). 

Sheldon’s Accelerometer. — In the ordinary method of plot- 
ting a speed-time curve from observed data of speed and 
time, much difficulty is experienced and great inaccuracy 
often results, especially when acceleration and power curves 
are obtained from the speed-time curves. Any instrument, 
therefore, which will accurately record acceleration, will 
prove a great advantage and save much labor, beside 
yielding more accurate results. 

An instrument has been recently devised by Dr. Sheldon 
of the Polytechnic, with the assistance of Mr. Browning 
Baker, one of his students, which indicates acceleration 
directly. This instrument is now under course of devel- 
opment, and by the addition of some method of recording 
similar to that adopted by Mr. Keiley in his instrument, a 
continuous accurate record of acceleration will be obtained. 
Its operation is due to inertia, the principle being similar 
to that first shown for this purpose by Desduits in 
1883. The moving element of the accelerometer con- 
sists of a rectangular block of lead of known weight. 
The motion of this weight is transmitted by means of a 
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spring and a silk cord (Fig. 23b) to the spindle of a pointer 
which moves over a dial. The instrument is calibrated 
by placing it upon an inclined plane of known grade, Fig. 
23a, and the deceleration or acceleration corresponding to 
the pitch of this grade being marked upon the scale. A 
grade of 1% corresponds to a force of 20 lbs. per ton as 
previously explained. This force applied to the moving 
weight will tend to produce an effect corresponding to the 
equivalent acceleration. The motion of the moving element 
is impeded by a very carefully constructed dash-pot result- 
ing in a constant deflection for a given acceleration. This 
instrument has been tested on the Manhattan “ L,” N. Y., 
and the curve inserted (Fig. 24) was obtained from the 
observed values of acceleration. 



Fig. 34 — test curve obtained WITH ACCELEROMETER. 

G. E. Recording Ammeter. — This recording ammeter 
was ’described by Mr. A. II. Armstrong in a paper pre- 
sented at the 180th meeting of the American Institute of 
h^lectrical Fngincers. In brief, it is constructed upon the 
dynamometer principle, consisting of two coils, one fixed, 
the other stationary. The inner, or movable coil, surrounds 
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a cylindrical iron core, and is wound with approximately 
8o ampere-turns. This coil is energized by a constant 
current obtained from a local storage battery circuit. Sur- 
rounding the movable coil is the fixed coil, wound with 
approximately 2,400 ampere-turns. The fixed coil is ener- 
gized by current obtained from the train line. By such a 
construction a torque averaging about 140 times that of the 



—Current curve taken by graphic recording ammeter on a ca 
equipped with multiple unit control with automatic accelerat 
ing device. 


- 600 - 



•Current curve taken by graphic recording ammeter on one 0 ; 
the Schenectady-Albany cars equipped with four GE-7c 
motors. This car was climbing a heavy grade and the motors 
were in series. 

ordinary type of portable instrument is obtained. The in- 
strument records with ink, the pen consisting of a capillary 
tube through which the ink is siphoned, producing a per- 
manent record. This instrument will record violent fluctu- 
ations of current and will stand heavy vibrations. Attached 
to the needle at its rear extremity is a flat projection of cop- 
per which moves in the field of two electromagnets. This 
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Fig. 36.~ARRAir6£M£HT OF APPARATUS IN ILLINOIS DYNAMOMETER CAR. 







Fig. 27.-TEST SHEET OBTAINED WITH DYNAMOMETER CAR. 
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tends to make the instrument ** dead-beat.” The system 
of drawing the paper under the stylus is similar to the 
Keiley recorder. The paper is in roll form, 65 feet in 
length, 3 J inches in width, and moves at the rate of six 
inches per minute. The illustrations. Fig. 25, and the 
curves inserted in the text on page 56, were obtained from 
Mr. Armstrong’s article. 

Dynamometer Car. — A dynamometer car is usually 
equipped with apparatus which will record draw-bar pull and 
speed in miles per hour. A dynamometer test-car owned 
jointly by the Illinois Central Railway Company and the 
University of Illinois was used by Mr. Bion J. Arnold in 
studying the conditions of operation of the New York 
Central Railroad. Fig. 26 illustrates the system of cylin- 
ders and pressure gauges used in producing the continuous 
records. The pull on the draw-bar produces a pressure on 
a piston fitted in a cylinder filled with oil. The pressure 
is transmitted by a system of piping to a pressure gauge 
which records proportionally to the draw-bar pull. It is 
obvious that the cylinders and piston head must be very 
snugly fitted to prevent leakage of oil. The pressure of 
oil in the cylinder varies from 300 to 1,000 lbs. per square 
inch. The speed is obtained from a shaft connected to the 
car axle by a system of gears, the motion of the shaft being 
transmitted to the speed recorder. A very elaborate de- 
scription of this car and the results obtained by means of it 
may be found in the A. I. E.E. transactions of June 19, 
1902. In connection with Mr. Bion J. Arnold’s investiga- 
tion a comparison between steam and electric traction was 
made, the conditions being as similar as possible. Using 
the dynamometer car for the steam tests, and automatic 
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electric recording instrument for the electric tests, the re- 
sult of these tests, as published by Mr. Arnold and Mr. 
Potter in the American Institute transactions, were to the 
effect that electric motors could accelerate more rapidly for 
the same weight upon the drivers than steam locomotives, 
and that covering the same distance in the same time a 
lower maximum speed could be used with less energy con- 
sumption with the electric motor. P'ig. 27 illustrates one 
of the test sheets obtained from Mr. Potter’s paper. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DIRECT CURRENT SERIES RAILWAY MOTOR. 

Theory. — The function of a motor is to receive electrical 
energy and to convert it into mechanical energy. Motors 
designed for railway purposes must be capable of exerting 
a large tractive force at starting, and must operate efficiently 
over a wide range of speed. The operation of a motor is 
due to the principle of electromagnetic induction, dis- 
covered by Michael Faraday in 1831. If a current of 
electricity be passed through a coil of wire wound longi- 
tudinally upon a cylindrical iron core, the latter will become 
magnetized, the two sides of the core having poles of 
opposite polarity. Suppose such a core mounted, so that 
it is capable of rotation, between the poles of a magnet which 
similarly possesses a north and a south pole. The north 
pole of the stationary magnet would attract the south pole of 
the core, causing it to partially rotate, until opposite poles 
of core and magnet would be adjacent to each other. To 
produce continuous rotation of the core, means must be 
provided so as to continually shift its magnetic properties, 
maintaining the north pole of the core in such a relative 
position to the south pole of the stationary magnet that it 
will exert a continuous tractive force upon it. This con- 
tinual shifting is accomplished by means of a device called 
a commutator, which is mounted upon one extremity of 
the rotative core. 

A motor consists of two distinct parts : the rotative ele- 
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ment, termed the armature, and the field magnets, consist- 
ing of iron cores wound with coils of wire, which, when 
energized, produce the field which causes the armature to 
rotate. Upon one extremity of the armature is mounted a 
commutator, which is composed of many segments of cop- 
per connected to the terminals of the armature coils. 

Armature. — A direct current armature consists essen- 
tially of an iron core mounted upon a shaft, a number of 
conductors wound upon the surface of the core or embedded 
in slots near the surface, and a commutator. 


. CORE. 

The object of the core is to facilitate the passage of 
lines of force from one adjoining pole of the field mag- 
net to the next pole, iron being a better conductor 
of lines of force than air. As an illustration, a sample 
of iron may carry 2,500 times the number of lines of 
force that would be carried if air were substituted 
for it. 

The core is composed of iron disks punched from sheets. 
These sheets are slotted around their periphery and assem- 
bled in such a manner as to make the slots continuous along 
the armature surface so that they may contain the armature 
conductors. The disks are assembled with their planes 
perpendicular to the armature shaft so as to diminish as 
much as possible eddy current loss. This loss is due to 
the revolving iron core cutting the magnetic flux. The 
core may be considered equivalent to a short-circuited con- 
ductor. An E. M. F. is generated in the core, which tends 
to send a current parallel to the axis of the shaft. 
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Armature Windings. — The wires distributed over the peri- 
phery of the core of an armature constitute the generating 
part of a direct current machine. Armatures in which the 
windings are only upon the periphery are termed drum 
armatures. Where the windings are wound in and out 
around the core, which is in the shape of a ring, the arma- 
tures are termed ring armatures. Due to the convenience 
of winding, and also because more wire is active in exerting 
torque, the drum armature is now employed almost exclu- 
sively for railway purposes. 

An economical method of winding drum armatures con- 



Fig. 28. — SPIRAL WINDING. 


sists in the use of formed coils. These coils arc wound 
upon a collapsible form of proper dimension.s, and after 
being thoroughly insulated are inserted into position in the 
armature slots. The distance between the two sides of 
the loop of each coil, or the number of armature slots 
spanned by the loop, should be approximately equivalent 
to the distance between the centers of two adjacent poles 
of opposite polarity. 
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There are three distinct types of armature windings for 
railway motors, according to the manner in which the arm- 
ature coils are connected with reference to the commutator 
segments. These windings are termed, respectively, spiral 
winding, lap winding, and wave winding. 

SPIRAL WINDING. 

This form of winding (Fig. 28) is seldom employed in 
modern practice, as it is applicable only to ring armatures. 
It consists of one continuous spiral winding around the 
ring core, being tapped off at stated intervals to the com- 
mutator segments. 

LAP WINDING. 

The lap winding is applicable to drum armatures where 
formed coils are employed. With this form of winding, 



the first coil is inserted in the armature slots and 'the ter- 
minals of the coil connected between two adjoining com- 
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mutator segments. The next coil is then inserted, one 
terminal connecting to the last terminal of the previous 
coil, producing essentially a series winding (Fig. 29). 
Referring to Fig. 29, the dotted lines represent one end 
of the armature coils as they pass across the rear of the 
armature, the full lines indicating the terminals of the coils 
at the commutator end. This form of winding obtains its 
characteristic name from the fact that the coils overlap. 

WAVE WINDING. 

With the wave winding (Fig. 30), the coils continually 
advance around the armature, there being two coils in 
series between each pair of commutator segments. The 



A AND B ARB ElBMBNTARY CoIL TERMINALS. 

Fig. 30. - WAVE WINDING. 


coils are connected at their common junction to the com- 
mutator at the opposite side. This winding is somewhat 
different from the lap winding where the windings over- 
lap. The great advantage in this form of winding lies 
in the fact that it necessitates but two sets of brushes. 
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EICHEMEYER WINDING. 

A convenient method of inserting the formed coils in 
position on an armature is by means of a method which 
was devised by Rudolph M. Eichemeyer. Referring to this 
winding (Fig. 31), it maybe observed that the winding at 
the end of the armature may be divided into two layers, 
represented by the full lines and the dotted lines in the 
figure. The halves of the connector extend in opposite 
directions, one-half forming the upper layer, and the other 



half the lower layer. This form of winding may be found 
in the G. E. 800 motor. 

To produce a symmetrical armature a form of winding 
was developed, termed the straight-out winding. With this 
winding the terminals of the armature coils project in a 
straight line parallel to the shaft, producing a winding in 
which the coils are easily removable. It has the additional 
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advantage that more wire is active than in the Eichemeyer 
winding. 

Fig. 32 represents a Westinghouse formed coil. 

Commutator. — A commutator, Fig. 33, consists of an 
assemblage of drop forgings or castings of copper, termed 
segments, which are insulated from each other with mica. 
These segments are usually assembled around a tube, 
threaded at both ends to receive 
nuts to hold the segments in posi- 
tion. Mica is used for insulating 
purposes, as it has high insulating 
properties, and wears under the 
action of the brushes at about the 
same rate that the copper does. This 
maintains at all times a smooth sur- 
face upon the commutator. The 
maximum voltage between commu- 
tator segments seldom exceeds 20 
volts. Assuming that the voltage 
is uniformly distributed, a 500 volt 
machine with a closed series winding Fig. 32 . —formed 

, . , 1. ^ ARMATURE COIL. 

would then possess 25 bars between 

adjacent poles, or for a four pole machine 100 bars. The 
G.E. 55 railway motor has 141 commutator segments, the 
G.E. 64 motor 105 bans, the G.E. 1,000 motor 93 bars, 
the Westinghouse 50 E motor 165 bars, the Westinghouse 
56 motor 1 17 bars, the motors of greater capacity having 
the greater number of .segments. A large number of com- 
mutator segments is desirable for a railway motor to pre- 
vent flashing over of the commutator, which sometimes 
occurs when the motor circuit is momentarily interrupted. 
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The lerniiiKiIs of the armature conductors are usually 
soldciod into })rojections of the commutator segments. 
Sometimes in [)ractice, when repairing armature coils, a 



Fig. 33a. - SECTION VIEW OF COMMUTATOR- 



Fig. 33b. - COMMUTATOR COMPLETE. 


drop of solder will short circuit two adjoining commutator 
segments, resulting in the burning out of an armature coil 
when the motoi' is started into o[)eration. d'liis is due to 
the counter /:'. .1/. /'. de\eloj>ed in the coil, forcing heaw' 
currents through the coil itself, overcoming its small resist- 
ance. (hi other occasions the terminals of two coils in 
scries will ix‘ acc identally connected to the same commuta- 
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tor segment, resulting likewise in the cleslruel ion ol the 
coil when operated. 

The commutator complete is iisuallv fiistc'ued to the 
armature shaft h\' means of a ke\-. ( )( easionallv a new 

commutator is fitted to an old motor ; so to pro\ id<‘ foi siu h 
a contingency, and also to rediu e eost of eonst met ion, tlie 
commutator is usually built up separately and then keyed 
to the shaft. 

Field Magnets and Field Frame. —'Phe field magju ts 
produce the magnetit field in which the armature! lolales. 
This flu.x is created by a e iirrent of electricity traversing 
many turns of wire, whieh are! 
wouiul u[)()n bobbins and moun- 
ted upein iron cores. I'o realuce 
the PR losses to a minimum 
the held coils of railway motors 
arc wound with stri]> copper; 
for instance, the W'cstinghousc 
50 E motor is wound with < opper 
strip X i d'. When wc Fig. 34 . -field coil. 

consider that all of the current 

passing through a series mol(M' out m s tlio field ( dils, 
and also considei' that it is desirable to build machines 
of reasonable effa ieiu y whic h will not heat exeessiyely, 
the reason for emploving (o]>pcr strij) is obvious. It is 
the custom of the (i.I-i. Company to employ rnctal spools 
on which to wind field coils. In the t oust ruction ol sonu* 
of their larger types of motors it has been ne(es>:ii\ to 
slit these bobbins, as they act as the closed secondaries of 
transformers, I'ig. 34 rcf)res(mts a Wc.stinghonsc fied eoil. 
and F’ig. 35 a Westinglvaisc pole piece, field coil rei 
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Railway motors usually have four poles, two north 
and two south, the ixdarity changing consecutively from 
pole to ))ol(*. The laws governing the flow of magnetic 
flux are .similar to the laws of current flow, d'he flux 



Fig. 35. -POLB PIECE. 


which will flow in a magnetic 
circuit is equal to the magnetiz- 
ing force, termed magnetomo- 
tive force, divided by the reluc- 
tance of the circuit. Reluctance 
is a property analogous to the 
resistance of an electrical circuit. 

Magneto-motive Force 
1 lux — Reluctance 


The reluctance varies directly as the length of the cir- 
cuit, directly as the reluctivity of the material, and in- 
versely as its cross-.sci t ion. The magnetomotive force is 
represented by the cjuantity 

f_™\/wlu‘re .\7 is termed 

10 

ami)('iv-!urns. 'riuis 10 
ampcies at 5 turns would 
ciiiial 5^ ampere-turns, 
ddu' ampci c-turns multi- 
plied by \ lelds the 

magnetomot i\e force. 

Brushes and Brush Hoi- Fig. 36. - brush and brush holder. 

der. - (dirrent enters the 

Commutator of a motor by means of brushes, Fig. 36. For 
railway motius, brushes are usually made of carbon, which 
is usc'd because it is cheap, wears well upon the commutator 
and has a suitable resistance for successful commutation. 
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DATA CONCERNING MOTOR WINDINGS. 


Motor. 

H. P. 

No. of 
Com. 
Kars. 

No. 

Arm. 

Slots. 

Coils 

sTot. 

G. E. 55 

150 

141 

47 

3 

G. E. 64 

50 

105 

35 

3 

G. E. 1,000 

35 

93 

93 

4 

West. 50 E. 

150 

165 

55 

3 

“ 56 

50 

II7 

39 

3 


Size of 

No. Turns 

Size Field 

Arm. Wire. 

Field. 

Wire. 

9 

7 

90 

.04 X .1625 

9 

143-5 

0’ 

6 4 ^ 8' 

36 

fi y T 1 

6 4 ^ ^ 2 

10 

71 

I 


E.M.F. Generated. — Consider a loop of wire of an arma- 
ture in rotation, cutting the flux emanating from the poles 
of a field magnet, then, according to Faraday, a pressure, 
termed electromotive force, will be induced in the wires 
composing the loop and the external circuit. This press- 
ure will tend to send a current of electricity around the 
loop. The magnitude of the E.M.F, developed will de- 
pend upon the number of revolutions per minute, Vy made 
by the loop, the number of lines of force cut, <^, and the 
number of wires, 5 , composing the loop. The value of this 
E.M.F. developed, measured in volts, /f, is expressed by 
the following formula : 



<#» S 

IG^ 


Dividing by 10®, reduces the pressure value in C.G.S. 
units to volts. It is obvious from the preceding equation 
that a moving conductor cutting one line of force per 
second will therein generate of a volt. Where 

the windings are upon the periphery of an armature, as 
with the drum winding, J? should be taken as equivalent to 
twice the number of loops. If an armature be rotated by 
mechanical force in a magnetic field, it will therefore become 
a dynamo, and generate volts. 
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Counter E.M.F. — Consider an E.M,F. impressed upon 
the terminals of a series railway motor. This pressure 
will force current through the armature and field wind- 
ings of the machine, creating torque, causing it to rotate. 
The armature rotating conductors will cut the flux 
created by the field magnets, and create an additional 
E.M,F.f which will tend to send a current in the oppo- 
site direction to that of the line pressure. This E,M.F, 
is termed counter electromotive force. The difference 
between the counter E.M.F, and the line E.M.F. will 
represent the available pressure to overcome the resist- 
ance of the windings. The line E. M. F, represented by E, 
may then be considered composed of E', which opposes 
and neutralizes the counter E. M.F.y and IR representing 
the volts consumed by armature and field resistance when 
current passes. 

£ = 4 . /R, 


Therefore the magnitude of the current passing through 
a series motor operating upon a constant voltage circuit, is 
determined by the magnitude of the counter E. M. F. de- 
veloped. This current will have a maximurp value when /s' 
is zero and the motor is stationary, such a condition arising 
when a stationary series motor is connected directly to a 
line circuit. As the resistance of both armature and field 
circuits usually has a very small value, it is necessary to 
start a series motor into operation, by means of a resistance. 
This resistance is gradually removed as the speed of the 
motor increases, thus increasing the counter E. M. F., repre- 
sented by E\ Such is the function of a controller. 
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Torque of Armature. — When the field magnets of a 
series motor have become saturated, the torque or turn- 
ing moment (radius in feet x tangential pull in pounds) of 



Fig. 37 . -motor curve. 
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the motor k almost directly proportional to the current 
input. In preference to the term torque, the word trac- 
tive effort is usually applied to railway motors, meaning the 
horizontal pull at the base of the car wheel. Referring to 
curve sheet (Fig. 37), the tractive effort values at the base 
of a 33 inch wheel, expressed in lbs., are represented in 
terms of the current input. The relation between torque 
and current input may be observed from the following 
equations. The mechanical horse-power (//./.), developed 
by a rotating armature, is represented by the equation. 


where 


2 Tr N r 

h,i), = 

^ SSo 


(a) 


T = the torque in ft .-lbs., 

N == the revolutions per second. 


The electrical horse-power, //./., consumed by the arma- 
ture in performing useful work, is represented by the 
product of the current passing through the armature into 
the counter E.M.F.j E', developed, divided by 746. This 
eliminates the PR losses. 


h.p. = 


useful watts 


E^ I 




746 746 

Placing these two equations, {ci) and {b), equal to each 
other, 


2 ir NT 


E' I 


550 746 

27 r N T •/. 746 

Substituting for the counter E. M. F., E', the value for 
the E. M. F., developed by a conductor, 

V <t>S 


E = 


60 


10' 
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It follows that 

27 r N T y, 746 


/ = 


550 


60 


10* 




It is obvious from equation (c) that with a constant 
flux passing through the armature, caused by a saturated 
field, the torque 7 " is directly proportional to the current 
input. In practice, as the speed of a scries motor in- 
creases the counter E,M,F, increases, decreasing the cur- 
rent input /, which, in turn, weakens the field excitation, 
decreasing <^. This causes the speed to further increase 
to such a point that the power received by the motor is 
equal to the mechanical power developed, plus the fixed 
losses, plus the variable losses. It is therefore obvious 
that the torque is not directly proportioned to the current 
input as generally presupposed, but only approximately so. 


Speed Variation. — The speed of a series motor is gen- 
erally assumed proportional to the impressed voltage. 
In other words, a motor designed to operate upon a 250 
volt circuit will operate at twice the speed for the same 
current input when connected to a 500 volt circuit. This 
is not strictly true, however, due to a slight change of flux. 
If the flux, <#>, through the armature be maintained con- 
stant, then increasing the armature voltage, Ey will in- 
crease the speed, V, proportionally 

/ V <l> S\ 

(remembering that E = X "108/ ’ 


Suspension of Motors. — As the suspension of a rail- 
way motor from a car truck is of considerable importance. 
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much care is usually devoted to the selection of the proper 
method. Usually the motors are constructed with addi- 
tional bearings in one side of the motor frame. In these 
bearings the axle of the car wheels rotates. Mounted 
upon this axle is a large gear (Fig. 38), that meshes 
tangentially with the smaller gear (Fig. 39), termed the 
pinion, which is driven on the motor armature axle. 
Both gears, therefore, always mesh irrespective of their 



Fig. 38. GEAR. 40. ™ GEAR CAvSE. 

relative positions. The gears are usually protected by a 
casing termed the gear case (Mg. 40). The side of the 
motor, opposite to that containing the car axle, is usually 
fastened to a bar, which is in turn mounted upon springs 
connecting it to the car truck. Various forms of suspen- 
sion are employed, characterized as cradle suspension, 
nose suspension, side, or parallel bar, suspension, and yoke 
suspension. The parallel bar suspension (Fig. 41) consists 
of two parallel bars fastened to the car truck, supporting 
the motor on springs ^it its center of gravity. The cradle 
suspension (Fig. 42) is somewhat similar to the parallel bar. 
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the cradle consisting of a U-shapcd bar fastened to the 
truck at the middle of the U. This form of suspension is 
designed to relieve the bearings of the weight of the motor. 
With the nose suspension (Fig. 43), a cast projection on the 
motor frame, termed the nose, is fastened through a heavy 
link to the motor truck. With the nose suspension, the 
weight of the motor is distributed between the truck and 
the car axle. 

Box Frame Type of Motor. — The rapid development 
of heavy inter-urban railways created a demand for a 
motor of large capacity, which could be mounted under a 
car in a limited space. To meet this contingency the 
General Electric Company developed the box frame type 
of railway motor. This type of motor differs from the 
ordinary split frame motor, in that the magnet frame con- 
sists of a one piece hollow casting, open at both ends. 
The armature is inserted into position from the side, being 
retained in place by end plates, which fasten to the field 
frame. One of the advantages of the box frame motor is 
the continuous magnetic circuit which exists throughout 
the frame. Additional advantages consist of a long com- 
mutator, ample room for ventilation, and absence of leak- 
age of oil and water into the motor body. The armature 
may be removed from the motor frame at one side, obvi- 
ating the necessity of employing a pit. Fig. 44 illustrates 
the various parts of the General Electric, No. 66, box 
frame type of motor ready for assembling. 

G. E. 66 Series Railway Motor. — This motor is of the 
box frame type, as previously described. It has a capacity 
of 125 h.p., based upon 75° rise of temperature above the 
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surrounding atmosphere, after an hour’s run at full load. 
Temperature of atmosphere assumed as 25® C. 

The general construction of the motor frame may be 
readily observed from Fig. 45. The magnet frame is of 
soft steel, made in a one piece casting, having a cubical 
shape. The armature and field coils are readily inserted 
through openings bored into the extremities of the cube. 
The frame heads containing the bearings are bolted into the 
openings, forming a compact water-tight motor. The bear- 
ings are provided with oil deflectors, which prevent oil from 
entering the motor body. 

The armature is of the series drum barrel type, the 
windings consisting of 39 coils, each composed of five 
single coils of one turn. These conductors are insulated 
with mica in groups of five, all of the coils in a slot 
having an outside protection of mica and tape. The wind- 
ings are claimed to be semi-fireproof and to be able to 
withstand high temperatures without deteriorating. The 
armature conductors are cross-connected at the rear of the 
armature, the top and bottom conductors joined by turned 
copper clips, easily removable, to provide for rewinding. 

The commutator is composed of 195 segments of hard 
drawn copper, insulated with mica. 

Each motor is provided with four field coils, each coil 
being wound on a metal spool, with strip copper, and insu- 
lated with mica cloth and asbestos. This form of construc- 
tion renders the coils impervious to moisture and practi- 
cally fireproof. 

The motor is of the nose suspension type, and when 
mounted upon 33" wheels has a clearance of 3|". The 
weight of the motor complete without gear and gear case 
is 3,966 lbs. 
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Westinghouse No. 56 Railway Motor. — This motor 
has a continuous capacity of 50 amperes, operating on a 
pressure of 300 volts. This pressure is assumed to typify 
normal pressure per motor, train operating at line pressure 
of 500 volts. 


Fig. 45. — G. E. 66 RAILWAY MOTOR. 


The armature is wound with a tvv’‘0 circuit winding, 
the standard form adopted by the Westinghouse Company. 
Each slot contains three individual coils wound together 
and thoroughly insulated. The conductors are retained in 
position by steel band wires which are depressed into the 
core to prevent ripping should babbit in bearings melt and 
armature strike pole tips. The weight of the armature and 
commutator complete is 720 lbs. 

The commutator is composed of 117 hard drawn cop- 
per segments, insulated with mica. Due to the large size 
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of commutator this motor is not subject to flashing over, a 
characteristic of small armatures. 

The motor is of the split frame type, the halves of the 



Fig. 46. - WESTINGHOUSE No. 56 RAILWAY MOTOR. 
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yoke being hinged together, so that with the removal of 
four bolts, the motor frame may be swung apart, permit- 
ting access to the motor body. See I"ig. 46. 

The field frame is composed of cast steel, to which is 
bolted four removable pole pieces of laminated steel. The 
field coils are wound upon moulds. They are thoroughly 
insulated before inserting into position, and are retained 
in place by the spreading of the pole tips. The motor 
weighs 2,680 lbs. The type of suspension employed is a 
modification of the cradle method. 

Gearless Motor. — A special type of gcarless railway 
motor has been developed by the General Electric Com- 
pany for the N. Y. C. & H. R. R.R., to be used in con- 
nection with electric locomotives. These motors each have 
a capacity of 550 h. p. Each locomotive is equipped 
with four motors producing a nominal rating of 2,200 h. p. 
The laminations of the armatures of the motor are mounted 
upon a quill casting which is forced on to the car a.xle. 
The armatures are centered between the poles, the axles 
passing through the car wheels into bearings. The brush 
holder is mounted upon a saddle over the journal box. 
The motor (Fig. 47) is bi-polar, the pole pieces being cast 
into a rectangular frame, forming a magnetic circuit 
through the side and end frames. The pole pieces are so 
shaped that as the motor frame moves up and down with 
the motion of the car, ample clearance is provided. Should 
the springs supporting the motor frame break, provision is 
made to prevent the armature from striking. The arma- 
ture is of the standard drum barrel type. A high effi- 
ciency is claimed for the motor, due to the elimination 
of gear losses. The illustration is somewhat deceptive 
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owing to the section of magnetic circuit shown, having in 
reality a much greater cross-section of field frame than 
is evidenced by the illustration. The reluctance of the 
magnetic circuit of this type of motor is greater than 
usual, due to the peculiar shape of the pole facets, 


Polt Pt®c® 



Fig 47. ~ GEARLESS MOTOR FOR N. Y. C. & H. R. K. K. ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVES. 


resulting in large air gaps. I'his necessitates increased 
ampere-turns on the field coils to lorce the desired flux 
through the armature. The locomotives will be capa- 
ble of o])erating up to a s|)eed of 75 miles per hour. 
Their total weight is 190,000 lbs. each. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ALTERNATING CURRENT SINGLE PHASE 
MOTORS. 

Alternating Current Single Phase Motors. — With the 
advent of electric traction into the long-distance railway- 
field, commonly known as trunk line service, there arose a 
demand for a new system, inasmuch as the direct current 
system involved too great an expense for successful com- 
mercial operation. The condition which engineers had to 
meet was to produce a system embodying the advantages 
of alternating current for power transmission, the system 
to be of such a nature that the alternating current could be 
applied directly to the motors. This would eliminate the 
rotary converters in the sub-stations and their attendant 
expenses. 

Alternating current had been used abroad for some 
years past, but American engineers were loath to equip 
railways in a similar manner. The system employed abroad, 
known as a three-phase induction motor system, required a 
triple trolley, was quite complicated, and the motors did 
not possess the speed-torque characteristics of a direct cur- 
rent series motor. American engineers, therefore, devoted 
their attention to developing a single phase railway motor, 
which would possess speed-torque characteristics somewhat 
similar to the direct current series motor, in which the 
speed increases with a decrease in load, and the torque per 
ampere is constant with a given impressed E, M, F. With 
such a motor the questions of single circuit, car control, and 
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power transmission would be extremely simplified. With 
this end in view, several types of A. C. motors were produced, 
to which the following theory will apply. 

Theory. — The direction of rotation of a series motor is 
independent of the direction of the impressed the 

direction of rotation only changing when either armature 


c 



Fig. 48. — SINGLE PHASE MOTOR WITH REVERSE SERIES COMPENSATING 

WINDING. 

or field circuit is reversed with respect to the other. It is 
therefore possible to operate a direct current series motor 
upon an alternating current source of supply, inasmuch as 
the current in the armature and field coils will reverse 
simultaneously. The ordinary type of direct current series 
motor when operated upon an alternating current has a low 
power factor and low efficiency, due to the fact that addi- 
tional E. M, F.'s of self-induction are set up in the wind- 
ings by the alternating magnetic flux. In addition to these 
inductive E.M.F.'s, hrgQ hysteresis losses are present. 
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The of self-induction also exist in the alter- 

nating current single phase motor, but their effect in such 
machines is diminished by proper design. The usual 
method of procedure is to eliminate the armature inductive 
E. M. F, and to reduce the field inductive E. M\ F, to a min- 
imum. One method of neutralizing the armature induc- 
tive E, M. F.y consists in placing an additional winding at 
right angles electrically to the field coils. This additional 
winding, called the compensating coil, may be connected in 
reverse series with the field coils. Fig. 48, or short cir- 



Fig. 49. -SINGLE PHASE MOTOR WITH SHORT CIRCUITED COMPENSATING 

WINDING. 

cuited upon itself as in Fig. 49. With either method the 
self-induction of the armature may be neutralized. 

The self-induction of the field windings may be dimin- 
ished in several ways, as will be discussed later. 

The proportion of armature turns to field turns is usually 
so adjusted that with large armature turns and few field 
turns the E. M. F of the field coils is small compared with 
the E, M, F, of the armature. The field E, M. F,y being in- 
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diictive, is at right angles to the armature E.M,F, (Fig. 
50). Upon their relative magnitude depends the power 
factor of the motor. The armature E. M, F. represents the 
energy component, whereas the field E. M. F, represents the 
wattless component. Referring to P'ig. 50, 


power factor 


AB 

Ar 


Phenomena. — The alternating flux in an alternating 
current motor produces many phenomena, the more impor- 
tant of which may be classified as follows: 

a. An E,M.F. generated in the armature windings due 
to the movement of the armature coils through the field 
flux. This phenomena is also pres- 
ent in direct current machines, where 
it is termed counter E, M, F. 

b. An E, M. F, of self-induction set 
up in the armature windings by the 
alternating magnetic field. This 
affects successful commutation for 
the brushes when passing over two 
adjoining commutator segments 
short circuit coils, in which an alternating E. M, F. is present. 

c. Large hysteresis loss in armature and field circuits, 
due to alternating magnetic flux. 

d. An E.M.F, of self-induction, induced in the field 
coils. Should a field coil become accidentally short cir- 
cuited, the short circuited section of the winding would burn 
out, caused by this condition, the trouble being similar to 
a short circuited secondary of a transformer. 

To reduce the above effects to a minimum, several de- 
partures have been made from the ordinary type of direct 


c 



A-B -'Armature e, m. f. 

B-C “-Field e. m. f. 

Pig. 50.— RELATION OP 
ARMATURE E. M. P. 
TO PIELD E. M. P., 
SINGLE PHASE MOTOR. 
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current series motor, resulting in three distinct types of 
alternating current motors. 

They are termed : 

a. The straight series motor. 

b. The transformer series, in which the transformer 

is separate from the armature. 

c. The repulsion motor, in which the transformer is 

embodied in the armature. 

It is obvious that cases b and c belong to a distinct 
class, which may be termed transformer type of motors, as 

transformer action is present 
in both cases. The straight 
series motor is of the commu- 
tator type, current entering 
the armature by brushes, 
whereas, with the transformer 
type of motors, the brushes 
are short circuited, the current 
entering the armature circuits 
We are indebted to Professor 
Elihu Thomson for the repulsion motor. 

Straight Series A. C, Motor. — This type of motor is 
quite similar in design to the direct current series motor 
(Fig. 51), inasmuch as the armature circuit is connected 
in series with the field circuit, the current entering the 
armature by means of brushes after it passes through 
the field coils. 

The armature is wound with a relatively large number 
of turns, compared with the field coils, producing a high 
power factor. It is also provided with a compensating 
winding. The magnetic circuit is laminated throughout 



Pig. 5X. - STRAIGHT SERIES 
DIRECT CURRENT MOTOR CIR- 
CUITS. 


by means of induction. 
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field and armature, and the armatures are especially de- 
signed to provide for satisfactory commutation. The out- 
put of an alternating current motor is the product of 
the efficiency, the power factor and the imput : 

Input X Power Factor x Efficiency = Output. 

As previously stated, high power factors may be ob- 
tained by increasing the armature E,M.F, and decreasing 
the field E.M.F, Armature E.M.F'^ of large magnitude 
may be obtained in three ways : increasing the armature 
speed ; increasing the flux through the armature ; Cy 
increasing the length of active conductor in series, upon 
armature core. Increasing the flux through the armature 
would mean increasing' the field flux, which would corre- 
spondingly increase the field E.M.F. To increase arma- 
ture E.MJ\ without affecting the field E.M.F.y methods a 
and c may be employed. 

Small field E,M.F,'% may be obtained by decreasing the 
turns of the field coils, or by decreasing the flux through 
the field coils, which would affect the armature E.M,F, 
Reducing the field turns would necessitate decreasing the 
reluctance of the magnetic circuit to maintain the same 
flux. 

Flux =5 Magnetomotive Force -5- Reluctance. 

Decrease of reluctance may be accomplished by decreas- 
ing the air gap, which decrease is limited by commercial 
conditions of operation, or by increasing the cross-section 
of the magnetic circuit, maintaining its length constant. 
This increases the weight of the motor. 

High power factors may then be obtained in the straight 
series alternating motor by a proper adjustment of the 
factors, high armature speed, increased length of armature 
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conductors, few field turns, and increased cross-section of 
field magnets. 

Fig. 52 represents the characteristic curves of one of 
the later designs of Westinghouse alternating current 
series motors. The curves are calculated, but they show 



25 60 76 Too 125 150 175 200 22S 250 276 300 

Amperes 

Fig. 59. ~ CALCULATED CURVES OF A. C. MOTOR. 


the relation between power factor, efficiency, torque, brake 
horse-power, and speed, existing in these machines. 
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Transformer Series. — The field of this motor is in series 
with the primary of a transformer, the secondary of the 
transformer being connected to the armature terminals 
(Fig. 53). This type is sometimes termed the repulsion 
series motor. It was developed by Winter Eichberg, and 



is manufactured by the Union Electric Company of Berlin, 
Germany. With this type of motor, the voltages across the 
primary and secondary, corresponding to armature, are non- 
inductive, and bear a 90° relation to the field winding, 
which is inductive. 
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Considering the transformer feature, it is obvious that 
the current input of the transformer will be lowest at start- 
ing. The magnetic fields set up by the transformer and 
the field winding will be at right angles electrically to each 
other, as in the repulsion motor described later. This 
motor is not employed to any great extent in the United 
States. 

Repulsion Motor. — The repulsion motor consists pri- 
marily of an armature resembling, in appearance and 
construction, the armatures designed for direct current 



machines. The armature moves in a rotating field pro- 
duced by stationary windings, the rotating field being 
similar to that of an induction motor, having a distributed 
single phase winding. The armature terminals are short 
circuited at the brushes, there being no electrical connec- 
tion between armature and field coils. The rotating field 
may be produced by winding two coils at right angles to 
each other (Fig. 54), one being the field proper with few 
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turns, and the other winding a transformer secondary with 
many turns. The ratio of these turns corresponds to the 
ratio of the armature E.M.F, to the field E.A[,F, This 
form of repulsion motor is termed the compensated type. 
As with the straight series motor, high power factors may 
be obtained with the compensated motor by a large num- 
ber of transformer turns and few field turns. The two 
exciting coils obviously produce a resultant field for which 
a single coil (Fig. 55) may be substituted. This repul- 
sion motor was developed by Professor Elihu Thomson. 



Fig. 55.— THOMPSON REPULSION MOTOR. 


The action of the repulsion motor corresponds to that 
of a transformer with stationary secondary, and movable 
primary, the primary being placed at a definite angle to 
the secondary, the repulsion existing between the primary 
and secondary causing rotation. The displacement of the 
short-circuited brushes, w, Hg. 55, corresponds to this 
relative angle existing between primary and secondary of 
the transformer. The smaller this angle the higher will be 
the power factor. An angular brush displacement of 15° 
appears to be the minimum limit, yielding power factors of 
from .90 to .97. 
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A clearer conception of this repulsion motor may be 
obtained by considering the compensated type (Fig. 54). 
With this motor two ILM.R's, and Ej,, are induced in 
the armature conductors. E^,, is caused by the flux from 
the field exciting coil /% and is directly 
proportional to the rotational speed of 
the armature. The second E,M.F,f 
Erp, is due to transformer action of 
the compensated coil Ti and is there- 
^et fore proportional to the impressed fre- 
quency, and is in quadrature with the 

Fig. s 6 .» RELATION OF . . . 

ARMATURE E.M.F.’S. E,M. 1 \ in the compensated coil. 

These two E,jJ/.E/s, Ep, and E^y are 
therefore at right angles to each other (Fig. 56), producing 
a resultant if. M. if, which causes a magnetizing current to 
flow through the armature. These if.J/./f’s produce a 


rotating field, elliptical in 
shape (Fig. 57), which be- 
comes circular at synchron- 
ism. At synchronous speed 
the if. M, if s, if/,, and if ^ are 
equal, resulting in satisfac- 
tory commutation. One 
great advantage with the re- 
pulsion motor with its dis- 
tributed winding is the large 
pole span which may be 
employed, practically 180°. 



Fig- 57. —DIAGRAM OF REPULSION 
MOTOR FIELD. 


This increases the cross-sec- 


tion of air gap, permitting increased length of gap, or re- 
sulting in higher power factors with small gap. 

The repulsion motor has steeper speed and torque char- 
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acteristics than the direct current motor, as is illustrated 
by the curve sheet, Fig. 58. These curves were pre- 
pared by Walter I. Slichter in a paper presented to the 



Pig. 58. -COMPARISON OP CHARACTERISTIC CURVES OP D. C. AND A. C. 

MOTORS. 


A. I.E.E. in January, 1904. It is obvious from these 
curves that the efficiency of the direct current motor is 
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much higher than the A. C. motor, operating conditions 
being similar in every respect. 

A compensated single phase motor was developed in 
1891 by Rudolph Eichemeyer. In this motor the armature 
and the field turns were in the ratio of 24 to 7. In addi- 
tion, the armature was surrounded with a stationary coil, 
mounted so that its flux would be at right angles to the 
field flux. This coil, when short circuited upon itself or 



Fig. 5g. _ WESTINGHOUSE TYPE 91 A. C. MOTOR. 

connected in reverse series with the field, neutralized the 
self-induction of the armature. This motor had an effi- 
ciency of 75.5 per cent and a power factor of .79. 

Lamme Single Phase Motor. — This motor, termed 
type No. 91 of the WevStinghouse Company, was designed 
as part of the equipment of the Washington, Baltimore, and 
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Annapolis Railway. The motor is of the straight series 
type, in which all of the current which enters the held coils 
passes through the armature. In general design and ap- 
pearance it resembles the standard direct current commu- 
tator motor, as may be evidenced by l^'ig. 59. 

A. C. single phase straight series motors of this type 
are subject to large hysteresis loss and severe sparking at 
the commutator as })reviously mentioned. These condi- 



Fig. 60. -ARMATURE OF TYPE 91 MOTOR. 

tions are remedied in this motor by laminating the mag- 
netic circuit of the machine throughout, reducing hysteresis 
loss, and, by modifying the armature windings, reducing 
sparking to a minimum. Tlie armature winding is of the 
closed coil tyj)e, relatively high resistance being inserted 
between the winding leads and the commutator segments. 
When an armature coil is undergoing commutation, high 
E.M.F's are short circuited in the windings, their presence 
being due to the alternating magnetic flux. The high re- 
sistance inserted in the circuits prevents the excessive cur- 
rent flow, which would otherwise occur. 
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The general appearance of the armature may be ob- 
served from Fig. 6o. 

The poles of the machine have been increased to eight 



Fi£. 6x. --EQUALIZING TRANSFORMER. 


in number, all of the field coils being connected in parallel. 
The armature terminals of a four motor equipment are 



Fig. 6a. — CURVES OF TYPE gx A. C. MOTOR. 
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connected together with a series parallel combination, p'ig. 
6 1. Balancing coils, otherwise known as equalizing trans- 
formers, are connected across the armature circuits to 
equalize the pressures upon all of armature circuits and 
provide for uniform torque, thus preventing independent 
slipping of wheels. 

Referring to the characteristic curves for this motor, 
Fig. 62, it is obvious that the speed-torque curves are quite 
similar to those of the ordinary direct current motor. The 
efficiency is high over a wide range of load, approximately 
88 per cent. The power factor at normal load is 88 per 
cent, decreasing with increase of load. Assuming full 
load rating of 100 h.p. with a power factor of 88 per cent 
motor operating at a pressure of 200 volts, the current 
input would be 423 amperes, the tractive effort 1,300 lbs., 
and the speed 25 miles per hour. (For information re- 
garding control for this system, and also illustration of 
later type of Westinghouse A. C. 150 h. p. motors, see 
paragraph on A.C. Control.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TYPES OF CONTROL AND THEIR OPERATION. 

Function of a Controller. — A series motor, as previ- 
ously mentioned, should be started into operation by im- 
pressing upon its terminals a low voltage, the value of 
which should be increased in suitable steps until the 
motor is operating upon the line voltage. This is the 
function of a controller when operating a train equipped 
with series motors. A controller is manipulated by means 
of a handle, the motion of which either directly or indi- 
rectly permits current to enter the motors through resist- 
ance. With a continued motion of the controller handle 
this resistance is cut out step by step until the handle is in 
what is termed a running position. In this position all of 
the resistance is removed from the motor circuit. As 
train resistances are not designed to carry large currents 
continuously, the controller hand should not remain for a 
great interval of time in any but a running position. A 
series multiple system of control has two running positions, 
termed series and multiple. With the controller handle in 
the series position, both motors of a two motor equipment 
are in series with the 500 volt circuit, (^), Fig. 63, each 
motor therefore operating under a pressure of 250 volts. 
When in the multiple position, {b). Fig. 63, both motors 
are connected in parallel to the 500 volt circuit, operating 
at twice the speed of the former position. With a four 
motor equipment in the series position, the motors are 
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connected together in two groups in series, each group 
consisting of two motors in parallel, (r). Fig. 63. When in 
the multiple running position these motors are all operating 
in parallel on the 500 volt circuit, {d)y Fig. 63. 

The direction of motion of a car may be changed by 
means of a second handle on the controller termed the 
reverser. The reverser has three positions; a “neutraF' 

TWO MOTOR EQUIPMENT 


(a) 


(6) 



FOUR MOTOR EQUIPMENT 

(c>I{ 


(C^) 

Fig. 63. - MOTOR CONTROL COMBINATIONS. 

position, where the armature terminals of the motors of the 
car are disconnected from the field terminals; a “forward’* 
position, where the armature terminals are connected in 
series with the field terminals and also with resistance ; 
and a “reverse” position, where the previous connection of 
the armature terminals are reversed, changing the direction 
of the current through the armatures, thereby reversing 
their direction of rotation. With some of the recent types 
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of control the controller is equipped with only one handle, 
the motor circuits being so arranged that it embodies the 
function of the reverser. 

With most types of control, both controller handles 
are arranged with interlocking devices, so that it is impos- 
sible to reverse the motors when the power handle is in 
any but an off position. It is also impossible to remove 
the reverser handle from the controller case unless the 
handle is in the neutral position. With the modern forms 
of Sprague General Electric Control, it is customary to 
press down a spring on the grip of the controller handle 
before moving it. If the motorman should remove his 
hand from the controller grip, this spring automatically 
opens the controller circuit, removing the power from the 
motors (see Fig. 67, auxiliary contacts). 

Types of Control.: — The various types of control are 
designated either as ‘<hand controF’ or ‘‘automatic control,’^ 
.depending upon whether the manipulation of the resistances 
and motor connections is accomplished by hand or with 
automatic mechanism. Both cases, however, require the 
services of a motorman. With the hand control the mo- 
torman turns the controller handle notch by notch, using 
his judgment and mental inertia as to the proper amount 
of resistance to cut out to maintain a constant train accel- 
eration. The operation of automatic control depends en- 
tirely upon the magnitude of the current passing through 
the motors. The motorman may notch his controller up 
point by point if he so desires, but he usually throws his 
handle over to the series running position or to the full 
multiple running position, the controller notching up auto- 
matically. Hand control is used extensively for trolley 
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service, and automatic control is oniplovt'd in ronnociion 
with heavy railw.iy trains where it is desirable to mainlaiii 
a maximum sehediile and a unilorm rati' of ;u celeialion. 
i here are some systems, such as that tiie Manhattan 
Elevated Railway Company of New \'()i k. wliii h emylov 
special torms of hand control, the openition ot which will 
be discussed later. 

Multiple Unit System of Control. — I he ()j)eration of a 
train compo.sed of two or more cars necessitates tlu* ust‘ <*1 
some means of simuliaiu'ously re^^ulatin;.;' the ciiiK'nt inj)iit 
of the motors of all the cars. Such a nu'thotl of con- 
trol operation is termed the jiuiltiph* unit system. With 



Fig. 64. -TRAIN LINE COUPLER. 


this system all of the motors of a train may be opei at rd 
simultaneously, from any controller loeat»‘(l on any (ar. 
This is accomplished in the following- manner, lixtendin;; 
throughout the train are sineral wires liound to-ethcr in 
the form of a cable, termed the train liinx d'his cable 
terminates at the extremity of each car in a jumper. Hy 
means of a coupler fFi^. 64), the train line may be made 
continuous from the first ear to the rear car. Where trailer 
cars partly compose a train, they must also be pro\'i(l(al 
with a train line to preserve its continuity. All of the 
controllers throughout the train, usually two to a car, are 
connected to the train line in the same manner. The reg- 
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ulating devicCvS which govern the admission of current to 
the motors are also connected to the train line. All of the 


Fig. 65.— COMPLETE MOTOR CAR EQUIPMENT. 
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provided with contact shoes or trolley admitting current to 
the motors through the resistances, when the proper com- 
binations of regulating devices are made. Such a system, as 
developed by the General Electric Co., is illustrated in Fig. 
65. It is termed the Sprague General Electric Type M 
control '' f rheo- 



Fig. 66. — CONTACTOR, TYPE M CONTROL. 

stats, contactors, reverser, controller train line, and auxiliary 
apparatus, which are described in the following manner : 

SPRAGUK G. E. TYPE M CONTROL. 

Contactor. — ^ The contactor (Fig. 66), type M control 
system, consists of a magnet energized by a small line 




Fig. 67. — DIAGRAM OF CIRCUITS, TYPE M CONTROL. 
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is associated a magnetic blow-out coil. This coil is con- 
nected in series with the main line circuit, and extinguishes 
the arc tending to form when the circuit is interrupted 
(see contactor No. i, Fig. 67). This interruption occurs 
when the contactor coils become de-energized, allowing 
the metallic finger to drop down, due to the force of 
gravity and the spring action of the finger. The con- 
tactors are usually arranged under the floor of .the car 
near the side, so that parts subject to burning and wear 
may be readily replaced. The contactor system for clos- 
ing and opening heavy circuits is far superior to the sliding 
contact method, as the action of the contactor is rapid and 
positive, the contact surface large, and the extinguishing 
of arcs certain. 

G. E. No. C. 6 Controller. — This type of controller, type 
M system, consists of a movable drum operated by a main 
controller handle A, Fig. 68. Before turning this handle 
it is customary to press down the spring Cy which closes 
the auxiliary contacts D through the medium of C, As 
previously mentioned, if the motorman should remove his 
hand from the controller handle the spring C would open 
the power line of the controller. The controller drum, Hy 
is composed of four metallic sections, insulated from the 
frame and from each other. Figs. 67 and 68. Upon each 
section of the drum are mounted metallic strips. Upon 
these strips press contact fingers Gy when the controller 
drum is moved. When two contact fingers press upon the 
same section of the controller drum, current may pass 
from one finger to the other. The controller is provided 
with a blow-out coil to extinguish arcs formed by the con- 
tact fingers, preventing the arcs from jumping to the me- 
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tallic case, which is naturally grounded. 1 he case is in- 
sulated by the lining F, 



Fig. 68.— MASTER CONTROLLER (OPEN). 


The control circuit is separate from the power circuit of 
the train. With a continued motion of the controller 
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Fig. 6g. — REVERSER, TYPE M CONTROL. 

and armature circuits, as illustrated in Fi^. 67. Asso- 
ciated with the reverser is a blow-out coil to interrupt arcs 
formed by the contact fingers. 


handle, successive contactors are energized, reducing step 
by step the resistance in series with the motors. 


Reverser. — The function of the reverser (I^'ig. 69), used 
in connection with the type M system, is to perform the 
proper connections of armature and field terminals, de- 
pending upon whether a forward or backward motion of 
the car is desired. The reverser is operated by means of 
an electromagnet, which, when energized, closes the field 


Operation of Type M Control. — Referring to the diagram, 
Fig. 67, with the controller in the first position, current 
enters the control circuit through the control switch, fu.se, 
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blow-out coil, to the auxiliary blow-out coil in the top of 
the controller. Pressing down the spring on the handle of 
the controller, and turning the handle on the first notch, the 
auxiliary contacts are closed, allowing current to enter 
the controller at the second contact /i, P'ig. 68. Prom A 
the current passes to By to 8. Assume reverse cylinder for- 
ward, the circuit continues to terminal 8 of connecting 
board, to line wire 8, to reverser, where 8 connects to line 
wire 15, energizing contactors i, 2, 3, ii, through solid 



Fig. 70. - CONTROL CIRCUIT RHEOSTAT. 


contact on contactor 1 2, to "fine wire i, to controller cyl- 
inder, to ground. The line current then passes through 
resistances 7 ?^, Tv., to of motor No. i, to AA^yio F^y 

to /-fj,to 1 1, to C, to A,y AA,yy F^yE^yy to grouiid. The two 
motors in this case are in series with resistances /fj,/v.., 

R.y and the line circuit. The control circuit being sep- 
arate from the power circuit, control circuit rheostats (Fig. 
70) are provided to limit the current input. 
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With the controller handle in the second position, cur- 
rent enters the second section of the controller at C (Fig. 
68), and passes out of this section at contact 3, through 
the control circuit rheostats to wire 31, energizing con- 
tactor 5. By continuing the motion of the controller handle 
to the various notches, the contactors are raised in the 
following order : 


SERIES RESISTANCE POSITION. 
CONTACTS. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Series running position .... 5 

MULTIPLE RESISTANCE POSITION 
CONTACTS. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Multiple running position ... 


CONTACTORS. 

I, 2, 3, II 

5 

6 

7 

8 All resistance out. 
Both motors in series. 

CONTACTORS. 

4» 2, I poth motors in 
parallel with resistance. Contactor 13 
grounding field of No. i motor. 

6, s 

7 

8 

10, 9 


When passing to the position 6 on the controller, or the 
first resistance multiple position, current enters the con- 
troller at contact 2 instead of contact i, raising contactors 
13, 12,4, 2, I, connecting the field terminal of motor 
No. I to ground, and forming a circuit between and.^, 
connecting both motors in parallel with resistance and 
ground, as indicated in position 6 of Fig. 71. This type 
of control has two running positions : the series position, 
No. S, and the multiple position, No. 10. 
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The various combinations of motors and resistances are 
as follows : 



Fig. 71.— RESISTANCE COMBINATIONS TYPE M CONTROL. 
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HAND CONTROL. 

G. E. K 10 Control. — The K 10 series parallel control 
(Fig. 72) is used extensively for trolley operation. There 
are many forms of hand control, but as the K 10 control, 
manufactured by the G. K. Company, is used extensively 
for trolley car operation, a description of it is considered 



Fig. 72.— HAND CONTROLLER FOR TROLLEY SERVICE. 

sufficient. There are many types of K control, the main 
difference being in the wiring, but the principle of operation 
is similar to that of the K 10. The controller is operated by 
hand, the current entering the controller drum at the top 
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finger, T, to the left of the controller cylinder, as shown dia- 
grammatically in Fig. 73. The process of resistance manipu- 



Pig. 73. -CONTROLLER CIRCUITS, K lo CONTROL SYSTEM. 

lation is accomplished by turning the controller handle to the 
various notches. In the bottom of the controller case is 
a connecting board to which are attached the various line 



Fig. 74.— CONNECTING BOARD OP CONTROLLER. 
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Tl — 0 WlAAA — 0 — 

MOTOR NO. 1. 

— AAAA/W — > 

MO rOR NO. 2. 

-‘=2111—0- 

-"v/WW 0 - 

VWW 2 

-=TOI]— 0 - 

-VWW^— 0 - 

AAW\/' 3 


—MAW 0 — 

— VWW' — “ 

-4d 


— VWW 0 - 


^ — 1 1 1 1 1 -O- — W\AAa~^ '"O 

— VWW — 8 


m — 0 - 

-^vwvv^-^ — 0 - 


-‘=0; 

ED — 0 - 

— vww^ E”^^ 

— vww^ ® 


ED-r^ 

— AAAAV-^ 1 — 0 — 

— VWVW-^9 


iD-r-o- 

— VWW^(--0- 

— VWW'-^’o 


Dhr^ 

— VWW^f-O- 

— VWW-*-" 


1111- ^-0 — VWV\MpO 

Fig. 75. ~ DIAGRAM OP K lo MOTOR COMBINATIONS. 
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wires composing the car cable, these wires coming from the 
various resistances, armature and field terminals, trolley, and 
ground, Fig. 74. The various fingers of the controller arc 
electrically connected to the connecting board by heavy 
insulated wires. The controller is equipped with revers- 
ing cylinder, connecting the armature and field terminals 
together in pairs, as illustrated in Fig. 73, depending upon 
the position of the reverse handle. A blow-out magnet is 
connected in series with the main line to extinguish arcs 
formed by the controller fingers. The frame of the con- 
troller case is one terminal of the magnet. 

Circuits of K 10 Control. — Assume the reverse cylinder 
in the forward position and the main controller handle on 
the first notch. In this case current enters the connecting 
board located in the bottom of the controller case at the 
terminal T, Fig. 74, The circuit through the resistances 
and motors is then as follows. From 7", connecting board 
to blow-out magnet, to top controller finger T, through the 
metal frame of the controller drum to A^,, through the re- 
sistance to R,. From the circuit continues to termi- 
nal 19 on the controller frame, which is a solid connection, 
to 19 on reverse cylinder connecting, in the forward posi- 
tion, to of motor No. i. 

Returning to of connecting board, to reverse cylinder 
to 15, from 15 reverse to 15 on controller, to through 
controller cylinder contact. FTom TTj, which is one of the 
field terminals, of motor No. i, to A], the second field ter- 
minal, to reverse cylinder, to AA^, of motor No. 2 to A, 
through field coils of motor No. 2 to ground. Turning the 
controller handle over the various notches, the resistances 
are short circuited by the frame of the controller cylinder, 
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until has been reached, at which point all resistance is 
removed from the motor circuit and the motors are operated 
on the Soo-volt circuit in series. Position 5 is termed the 
series running position. Continuing the motion of the 
control handle, -the various multiple resistance positions are 
passed over (Fig. 75), until the final or multiple running 
position is reached, in which case both motors operate in 
parallel on the soo-volt service. When tracing out the 
controller circuits, consideration must be taken of the fact 
that the controller cylinder is divided into sections insulated 
from each other as indicated. The difficulty encountered 
with this form of control is the burning of the control 
fingers due to the sliding form of contact necessary. 
Unless tested for partial grounds at reasonable intervals 
and kept thoroughly clean, dirt, oil, and grease will accu- 
mulate, and when a ground occurs, the controller will burn 
out. 

Fig. 76 illustrates the method of wiring a trolley car 
with the K 10 control, the car equipped with two motors. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL. 

G. E. Automatic Control.— The General Electric Com- 
pany have equipped their standard type M control with 
a device providing for automatic acceleration for the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Railway cars for New York City 
service. The controller drum is connected to the con- 
troller handle through the medium of a heavy spiral spring. 
When the motorman throws the controller handle to the 
full multiple position the spiral spring tends to turn the 
controller drum. 

The motion of the controller drum is governed by a 




ig. 77 —G- E. AUTOMATIC CONTROLLER. 

(Installed in New York Subway h'-quipments.) 
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magnetic clutch operated by a current relay placed in the 
motor circuit. This relay is set for a predetermined cur- 
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rent input into the car motors. The clutch holds the con- 
troller drum and prevents it from advancing until the 
current input has fallen to normal value, when the process 
of notching up continues. The controller handle may be 
advanced at any rate, but the controller drum will only 
follow as the relay permits. The controller cylinder may 
be notched up a few notches at a time when manipulating 
a car within the yards, as with the regular type M control, 
but in passenger service the handle is usually thrown over 
to the full multiple position at starting, permitting the train 
to make its maximum schedule rate of acceleration. 

In addition the controller is equipped with an automatic 
attachment providing against sickness or death of motorman. 
Referring to Fig. 77, No. i is a button on the controller 
handle, which must be pressed down at all times while the 
motors are receiving power. It requires but small pressure 
to force this button down, and by so doing auxiliary con- 
tacts No. 2 are closed, completing the controller circuit. 
The controller is also provided with a direct connection to 
the air train line through the medium of the pilot valve 
No. 3 and the emergency brake valve No. 4. A small 
pipe connects from the upper part of the emergency valve 
to the pilot valve in the controller. The projection on the 
right hand side of the emergency valve is connected 
directly to the train line of the air brake system. The 
valve opens to atmosphere at the same time that the 
button on the controller handle is released, and the auxil- 
iary contacts cut off the power from the motors. A cam 
bears against the stem of the pilot valve at No. 3 and 
allows air to escape from the upper part of the emergency 
valve. The train line pressure forces up the piston in 
the emergency valve and allows the air in the train 
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line to escape to atmosphere, immediately applying the 
brakes. 



In addition to this protecting feature the electrically set 
circuit breaker on each car is held closed by a retaining 
coil energized from the control circuit switch in the car 


Fig. 78.— WIRlirG DIAGRAM OF WESTINGHOUSE PNEUMATIC CONTROL. 
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from which the motorman is operating. If the train should 
tlic coils of the ( ir('uit ])rcaker on the rear platform 
are deencrgi/ecl, opening the breaker. 

THE \vi:s I iN(.ii()i sK Ml i/nei.i: train control. 

This form of control consists primarily of the usage of 
Comi)ressed air to move the controlling apparatus, d he 



(^Closed.) -Open.) 

Fig. 79,— MULTIPLE CONTROL SWITCH. 


system is similar to the scries multi[)le type of control, 
em{)lo\ iiig the same method iov resi>lance manipulation as 
provided tor b\' the standard hand control. W’ith the 
West inglioiise s\ >tem, air is admitted to ( ylinders by 
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electromagnetic valves. The coils of the electromagnets 
are energized by low voltage circuits supplied by storage 
batteries. The system in detail, Fig. 78, embodies a com- 
bination of two multiple control switches, Fig. 79, one 
located on each platform, a series parallel control combined 
with an operating head, 14 cells of storage battery, and a 
limit switch providing for automatic acceleration at a pre- 
determined current input through the motors. The three 
principal operating parts are, namely, the operating head, 
the reversing cylinder, and the circuit breaker. 

Circuit Breaker. — The circuit breaker is operated 
with compressed air by means of a toggle joint mech- 
anism. When the circuit breaker magnet is energized, 
it opens a valve admitting air to cylinder A, Fig. 78, mov- 
ing forward the piston, compressing the piston spring, re- 
leasing the lower end of the circuit breaker handle. 
When air is admitted through the pipe connection K to 
the cylinder D, the circuit breaker arm is thrown through 
the arc represented diagrammatically in the figure. The 
arm of the circuit breaker is connected to the arm of the 
interlocking switch, which is therefore set with a forward 
motion of the circuit breaker. When the C. B. magnet 
6 is deenergized, the mechanism in cylinder A trips 
the circuit breaker. The interlocking switch set by the 
circuit breaker is in series with the operating magnet F, 

Reverse Magnets. — There are two reverse magnets, /' 
and corresponding to the ‘‘ahead ” and “ back positions 
of the reversing drum. These magnets become energized 
when the multiple control switch forms stationary contact 
2 or I. With the multiple control switch in position 2,/^ 
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is energized in the ‘Cahead ” position or in the ‘‘back” 
position, depending upon the direction of motion of the 
multiple switch handle. 

Westinghouse Controller with Operating Head. — The 

controller (Fig. 8o) consists of two drums, termed the main 



CONTROLLER COMPLETE, SHOWING SMALL DRUM AND OPERATING HEAD. 


controller cylinder and the re\'ersing cylinder. The main 
cylinder contains metallic contact strips upon which press 
stationary contact fingers when the cylinder revolves, form- 
ing the various resistance and motor combinations. The 
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mWBATmQ HEAD. 
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And four electromagnets, controlling the ad- 
mission of air to the various cylinders. 

Operating Cylinder. — The piston of this cylinder is pro- 
vided with two pawls (see Fig. 78), which engage two 
ratchet plates fastened to the end of the shaft of the main 
controller drum. With the admission of air to the operat- 
ing cylinder, a forward stroke of the piston occurs, throw- 
ing the controller on the first notch. Constructing the 
cylinder with two ratchets enables the controller to be 
moved through a greater or a less angle, depending upon 
the relative position of the drum contacts. When the 
valve admitting air to the cylinder is closed, and connection 
is made between the atmosphere and the cylinder, a heavy 
spiral spring returns the piston to normal position. 

Operating Magnet. — The function of the operating 
magnet, namely, that of admitting air to the operating 
cylinder, is controlled in several ways. Referring to the 
multiple switch, consider the controller handle in position 
4 (ahead). Contactor M' will then be connected to 
This is equivalent to connecting the positive battery termi- 
nal to lead No. 4 of the train line. The path of the cur- 
rent, or the circuit from to B_ of the battery, would 
thus be — from train line wire No. 4 to ** G of interlock- 
ing switch, to y ' of repeating switch, to wire x of interlock- 
ing switch, to safety switch to operating magnet /'^to 
circuit breaker, to B_. It is obvious that this circuit, 
which energizes the operating magnet, may be interrupted at 
four points, namely, the multiple control switch, the repeat- 
ing switch, the safety switch, **//,** or by the circuit breaker. 

The safety switch, will be closed only when the 
release cylinder is in the ‘‘off** position, in which case air 
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pressure in the release cylinders is practically atmos- 
pheric. The limit switch, when closed, short circuits the 
repeating switch and prevents the continuance of the auto- 
matic notching until the current input in the motors has 
fallen to normal value. The limit switch circuit is then 
automatically opened, the operating magnet deenergized, 
and the air supply to operating cylinder cut off. The 
operating cylinder spring then returns piston to the off posi- 
tion, in which case the repeating switch is closed and 
the operation of notching up continues. The circuit 
through the operating magnet is closed in position 3 of 
multiple switch. 

Multiple Control Switch Circuits. — Position / of multiple 
control switch connects of battery to the control station- 
ary contact 6. This energizes C. B. magnet No. 6, releas- 
ing circuit breaker magnet, by admitting air to cylinder A, 
so that when air is admitted to />, circuit breaker will be 
set. This cannot occur until air enters pipe connection K 
from the reverse magnet cylinders E or 

Position 2 . — In this position stationary contacts 6, i, 
and 5 are connected to energizing magnets /^/^/^ 
Energizing admits air to reverse cylinder if, moving re- 
versing drum to the ahead'' position. The air under 
pressure continues, through the uncovered port in cylinder 
E to circuit breaker pipe K, to cylinder Dy setting the cir- 
cuit breaker. It is obvious that it is impossible to set the 
circuit breaker unless the reversing drum is either in the 
‘‘ahead” or “back ” position, as the ports to pipe K are 
only uncovered with a forward motion of reverse cylinder 
piston heads. Air is prevented from passing from one re- 
versing cylinder to the other by a double check valve. 




SPRAGUE WIRING DIAGRAM. 
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Position 3 , — Moving the multiple control switch to po- 
sition 3 , 5 and M are connected to Terminal 5 is 
connected to lead Fof interlocking switch, and terminal M 
to lead G of interlocking switch, also to the operating mag- 
net circuit. When the interlocking switch corresponds to 
the series position, a metal strip 5 short circuits the re- 
peating switch. Upon moving the control hands to 
Position 4y the circuit to 5 is broken at the multiple switch 
and the operating magnet is energized through contact 
J/' until the full multiple position is reached, when the 
interlocking switch short circuits leads X and G corre- 
sponding to the repeating switch. The operating magnet 
thus remains energized, notching up discontinues, and 
piston of operating cylinder remains forward until con- 
troller handle is turned off. 

When the multiple switch is in Position 3 the reverse 
magnets arc deenergized, the air supply to circuit breaker 
cylinder D is cut off so that when the circuit through C. B. 
No. 6 is interrupted, the circuit breaker may be thrown. 
This is arranged so the cylinder A will not work against 
cylinder D of circuit breaker. 

This type of control is remarkable for the great number 
of safety devices it contains. It has been employed exten- 
sively by the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, but is 
now being superseded by the Westinghouse Unit Switch 
Control. 


SPRAGUE SY.STEM. 

The Sprague System is claimed to be the first method 
of multiple unit control put into successful operation. It 
therefore seems appropriate to consider it, although the 
patent rights are controlled by the General Electric Com- 
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pany, who have embodied the important elements of this 
system in what is known as the Sprague General l^dectric 
Type M Control, previously described. 


The Sprague System was installed on the Chicago 
Elevated and the Boston Elevated Railroad, where it has 
operated satisfactorily. It is primarily automatic in its 


rig. 84. ~REVERSER, SPRAGUE SYSTEM. 
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operation, the motorman simply throwing the control 
handle to the full multiple position, the controller notch- 
ing up automatically. The current input to motors is 
regulated by a throttle valve located in the motor circuit, 
which regulates the motion of a turret motor that turns 
the controller cylinder. This system was fully described in 
the ‘‘ Street Railway Journal^ Referring to Fig. 82, the 
system consists of the main controller, the reverser, and 
the master switch. The resistances are cut out step by 
step, as with the ordinary form of control. The various 
relays regulating the movement of the turret motor are 
represented in Fig. 83. This method of making contact 
is superior to the sliding contact method, and is charac- 
teristic of the General Electric Control. Fig. 84 illus- 
trates the reverser open for inspection. 

WESTINGIIOUSE STANDARD UNIT SWITCH CONTROL SYSTEM. 

This type of control is a direct departure frorri the We.st- 
inghouse Multiple Unit Control System. It retains in the 
Unit Switch Control, the pneumatic system employing 
electromagnets energized by storage batteries to operate 
needle valves, which is characteristic of the Westinghouse 
Multiple Unit System. The operating head, however, is 
eliminated, a device, circular in shape, called a switch group 
being substituted in its place. The switch group, com- 
posed of a control reservoir into which air is compressed, 
is located under the floor of the car. The electromagnets 
are mounted radially in the switch group, and they permit 
air to enter valves which force down pistons that are 
attached to horizontal levers. These levers have copper 
contacts on their other extremities, the fulcrum being 
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situated approximately midway. The contact end of the 
lever is divided into two parts, which are held up by a 
heavy spiral connecting the two segments together, where 
they are held by a pin. When the contact of the lever 
is forced up into position, the contact is first made by the 
copper tip of the movable arm. The spring slides this 
tip across the stationary contact until the two surfaces of 
contact arc flush with each other. This combines the 
advantages of the sliding contact, and the perpendicular 
break contact characteristic of the General Electric Con- 
trol. Additional features of this control are that the limit 
switch, consisting of a solenoid, is placed directly in series 
with the line circuit of motor No. 2, in preference to 
shunting the field coils of one of the motors, as with the 
Westinghouse Multiple Unit System. The system of con- 
tacts is such that when passing from full series position 
to full multiple position the control circuit is not opened, 
a bridge connection being formed. When contactor No. 5 
is closed, both motors are operating in series on the 500 
volt circuit. The values of the resistances on the various 
notches as installed on the cars of the B. R. T. Co., N. Y., 
are as follows : Notch 


A’l 

— A’2 = .96 ohms. 

No. I = 2.48 ohms. 


A’2 

— A” = .24 

(( 

2 = 1.36 

a 



— A’* -= .24 

U 

3 = 0.88 

u 



= .20 

(( 

4 = 0.40 

(( 





5 = 0.00 

u 

Full Series 

A« 

— A*' = ;l6 

it 

6 = 0.68 

(( 


A^ 

— ip* = .24 

n 

7 = 0.44 

n 


A« 

— A* = .24 

u 

8 = 0.20 

ii 


A’* 

~A>»= 20 


9 = 0.00 

t; 

Full Multiple. 


The multiple unit control has two running notches. 
No. 5 and No. 9. The acceleration obtained with the unit 




Fig. 85a. —THE SWITCH GROUP. (Covers Closed.) 


The Switch Group. — The switch gnuip consists of a 
number of inclependcnt or unit switches, grouped together 


Fig. 85b.— THE SWITCH GROUP. (Covers Removed.) 
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Fig. 86. —SECTION VIEW OF UNIT SWITCH GROUP. 
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radially around an air reservoir (Fig. 85), and operated by 
means of small air cylinders controlled by electromagnetic 
valves. 

Referring to section drawing (Fig. 86), in the center below 
the air reservoir, there is a single blow-out coil (A) which 
gives a powerful field at the point of switch contacts (//). 

A switch group for two 200 H.P. motors is made up 
of thirteen (13) unit switches to effect the necessary 
motor and resistance combinations. 

The switch arm rotates upon the support (A) l)y mo- 
tion of the piston (C). Upon the switch arm are carried 
the contact fingers (/J). Tliese contact fingers have in- 
dependent motion upon the contact arm (/:), which is af- 
fected by springs (A). The operation of these secures the 
initial contact at the point of the removable contact tips (6'), 
and the final or resting position at the surface (//). The 
wiping or rocking motion of the fingers maintains positive 
contact upon which the deterioration is a mininnim. The 
piston of each cylinder is connected to the insulated switch 
arm (/f), and carries at its other end the interlock switch, 
(/v), which follows the movement of the piston. Upon the 
outer edge of the cylinder casting are bolted the magnet 
valves (/.), eight in number. These are iron-clad and 
thoroughly protected. To the cylinder casting is bolted 
the supporting plate (J') which forms the top spider for 
the magnetic blow-out. Supported by this plate, but thor- 
oughly insulated therefrom, are the switch contact studs 
(Af ), serving as connection points for the various motor 
leads. These studs with their connecting wires are en- 
closed in a tight insulating box, which has sealed outlets for 
the connecting wires. The box protects the studs and con- 
necting wires from dust and moisture. 
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The interlock switches (A"), above mentioned, are 
electrically connected with the magnet valves in such man- 
ner that the closing of one switch energizes the magnet of 
the next succeeding one, tluis producing an automatic pro- 
gressive action. When the magnet is energized its arma- 
ture is attracted, opening a valve affording passage from 
the air chamber (W) to tlie operating cylinder. This sup- 
plies the cylinder with air from the auxiliary control reser- 
voir at a pressure of 70 j)ounds per square inch. I’he piston 



Fig. 87. —CAR SHOWING SWITCH GROUP IN POSITION. 

makes its downward stroke, compressing the piston spring 
(F), closing the switch, closing or opening the contacts (Q) 
on the interlock. When the magnet circuit is opened the 
armature is released, exhausting the cylinder to atmosphere, 
and arresting the supply to the air reservoir. 

The use of compressed air for the switches affords a 
powerful and reliable medium which acts with great uni- 
formity. A larger factor of safety is claimed for this system 
than is practicable if the switches were actuated by sole- 
noids. With systems operated by solenoids, the pull of the 
magnets varies greatly with the voltage. Moreover, they 
require a continuous expenditure of energy to keep tlie 
switches closed. 
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The normal position of the switches is open, and the 
failure of the air supply or the interruption of the operat- 
ing circuit opens all the unit switches. 



(Closed.) 



(Open.) 

Fig. 88.— REVERSE SWITCH. 

The unit switch group is mounted under a car, as illus- 
trated in Fig. 87. 

The Reverse Switch. — The function of the reverse 
switch (Fig. 88) is to interchange the armature polarities of 
the motors with respect to the field. It consists essentially 
of an insulating block provided with two sets of contact 
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strips, and arranged to make contact with stationary 
fingers by simple straight line motion. The block is moved 
in one direction or the other by means of two pneumatic 
cylinders ; the admission of air being controlled by electro- 
magnetic valves similar to those on the switch group, and 
likewise energized from the controller. 



Fig. 89.— CONTROL SWITCH. 


An electrical interlock is provided on the reverse switch 
so that the switch group cannot be oi)erated unless the 
reverse switch is fully thrown in the direction indicated by 
the controller. 

The Controller. — The controller, which governs the action 
of the switch groups throughout the train, is located in the 
motorman’s cab. It is of simple and compact construction, 
measuring approximately 7 in. high, 6 in. wide, and 4 in. 
deep. It consists (Fig. 89) of a movable drum and sta- 
tionary contact fingers which are electrically connected to 
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the various magnet valves. On the exterior is an operat- 
ing handle and a dial, indicating three positions for each' 
direction of the car, the “off” position being in the center. 


The operating circuit is supplied from a 14 volt storage 
battery, and includes the controller as the operating device, 
and the armatures of the magnet valves on the switch 
groups as the parts actuated. 


Fig. 90.— LIMIT SWITCH. 
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In the ‘‘ off position of the controller all unit switches 
are open. The first position throws the reverse switch 
forward or reverse, .according to which, side of the center 
the operating handle is moved, and connects the motors in 
series with four steps of resistance, giving a position for 
shifting or slow speed running. 

The second position closes the unit switches in such a 
manner that the four steps of resistance are successively 
cut out by means of the automatic action of the interlocks, 
this action continuing until the motors are in series with 
no resistance. 

No further changes will take place until the handle is 
moved to the third position. Then the change from series 
to multiple connection of the motors, with three steps of 
resistance in series, is smoothly made by the closing of the 
appropriate unit switches. These steps are then succes- 
sively cut out, leaving the motors finally in multiple with 
no resistance. Switches will remain in this condition until 
the handle is thrown to the off ” position. 

Limit Switch. — The rate at which the resistance is cut 
out of circuit is such as to give a practically uniform ac- 
celerating current, which is effected by means of the limit 
switch (Fig. 90). This feature is valuable, as it gives a 
smooth, uniform acceleration, and prevents the motorman 
from turning on the power in excess of a predetermined 
rate. It also results in a considerable .saving in energy 
over that required with acceleration by hand. 

The limit switch consists of a small solenoid connected in 
series with the plus side of the field of No. 2 motor, through 
the coil of which current from one motor passes. When 
this current exceeds a predetermined limit, its armature is 
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attracted against gravity, opening a pair of contacts in the 
operating circuit and holding these open so that no addi- 
tional switches can close (those already closed, however, 
being suitably retained) until the accelerating current falls 
below the predetermined limit. The armature then drops, 
completing the operating circuit again, which allows the 
unit switches to continue their progression of closing. 
They are thus interrupted at each step of resistance. 

The handle of the master switch may be thrown to the 



Fig. 91. —CAR COUPLERS. 


extreme advance position (and this will be the ordinary 
service condition) with the car at a standstill, when the car 
will accelerate at constant current until all resistance is cut 
out and the full voltage applied to motors. 

The progressive action of the unit switches can be ar- 
rested and held at any point by moving the controller 
handle back to the first position. 

Storage Battery. — The current for the operation of the 
magnet valves is secured by a storage battery of seven 
cells, having a capacity of 40 ampere hours. Each car has 
two sets of battery ; one being on charge with the lighting 
circuit, while the other is on the operating circuit. 
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The positive side of the battery is connected to the con- 
troller and is carried through the entire train as one of the 
seven wires of the train line. The negative is connected 
on each car to the negative side of the magnet valves. 
This arrangement localizes the current demand from a bat- 
tery to its own car. 

The use of a low voltage battery -to operate the electro- 
magnetic valves is one of the advantages of the system 


Note:- Unit Switches Marked thus % ^ 
1 inside &0 outside^ontact 



Fig. 93.— ELEMENTARY DIAGRAM OF CIRCUITS OF UNIT SWITCH 
CONTROL. 


obviating the necessity of running high voltage circuits 
through the train, and making the operation of the control 
independent of fluctuations of the line voltage. 

Car Connectors. — The connectors employed to estab- 
lish the electrical connection between the cars in one train 
consist essentially of two sockets and a pair of plugs con- 
nected by a short cable. The sockets, which are mounted 
on the end of the motor car, are provided with seven split 
pins mounted on insulating bases; these pins, being 
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located in the interior of the socket, are effectually pro- 
tected from injury (Fig. 91). 

The plugs consist of a cast iron shell surrounded by a 
piece of insulating material in which are set seven small 
brass sockets corresponding to the split pins in the main 
sockets mounted on the car. In designing these sockets 
and plugs great care has been taken to make them thor- 
oughly substantial, so that they may be able to stand the 
rough handling to which a piece of apparatus of this kind 
may be subjected. 

Circuit-Breaker Trip. — In case of an abnormally great 
current, due to a short circuit or otherwise, the device 
known as the Circuit-Breaker Trip operates to open a 
pair of contacts normally closed, breaking the common 
negative battery return of the magnets opening all the 
switches. This safety device has proven most effective, 
opening the severest short circuits without damage to the 
switch contacts. 

Line Relay. — There is also provided a device, the Line 
Relay, to open all unit switches should the current supply 
fail. It consists of a magnet connected across the current 
supply mains with resistance in series, the armature of 
which holds two contacts in the operating circuit closed 
against the tension of a spring. 

Operation of Unit Switch Group. — Diagram, Fig. 92, 
with the addition of the line switch between No. 6 switch 
and trolley, shows the motor and resistance connection of 
all unit switches. 

The sequence in which these switches close is as follows : 
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Sequence. 

Notch No. 



Switches No. 

I St, 

I, 

Line Switch, 

6,7- 

2d, 

2, , 


it 

6, 7, 8. 

3d, 

3, 

(t 

tt 

6, 7, 8, 9-10. 

4th, 

4, 

tt 

it 

6, 7, 8, 9-10, 1 1-3, 

5th, 

s. 

it 

it 

6, 7, 8, 9-10, n-3, 1-2 





(Full Series). 

6th, 


it 

tt 

6, 7, 8, 9-10, 1 1-3, 1-2, 5. 

7th, 


it 

it 

6, S- 

8th, 


t< 

it 

6, 5, 4-1 2-1 3. 

9th, 

6, 

a 

tt 

6, 4-1 2-1 3. 

1 0th, 

7. 

ti 

tt 

6, 4-12-13, 9-10. 

nth. 

8, 

it 

it 

6, 4-12-13, 9-10, 1 1-3. 

1 2th, 

9, 

it 

tt 

6, 4-12-13,9-10, 1 1-3, 1-2 


(Full Multiple). 


Operation of Low Voltage Magnet Circuits. — Refer to 
sketch, Fig. 93 ; with the master switch in the ** off 
position, all the unit switches are open ; reversef in ‘‘ for- 
ward” or ^^back*' position; interlocks on i, 2, 1 1, 6, 7, 
8 and 9 switches open; that on No. 10 closed, and the 
long contacts closed on the high contacts of Nos. 4 and 5 
interlocks. 

Moving the master switch handle to the first position 
connects fingers 5s and either i or 2 to “ B-f-”, completing 
the circuit from battery plus, through magnet of line switch, 
to ‘‘ B-.” This admits air to its operating cylinder, closing 
the line switch, by which the circuit is completed from 
trolley, through magnets of line relay, a series resistance, 
and fuse, to ground, thereby closing contacts on line relay. 
Circuit is also completed from «B-f” of battery through 
coils No. I or No. 2 on the reverser ; No. i for moving car 
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forward, or No. 2 for moving backward, to throwing 

reverser in ‘‘forward ** or “back*’ position by operation of 
the magnet valves No. i or No. 2. When the reverser is 
fully thrown, wire-lettered “R" is connected to “B-f-** of 
the master switch. 

It will be noted that the reverser must be fully thrown 
to the “forward” or “back** position before “R** is con- 
nected to “B-f-**, and this serves as a safety device, in 
that the unit switches cannot be operated until the reverser 
is fully thrown in the direction indicated by the master 
switch. Current now flows from the car wiring, through 
No. 6 magnet coil, to the common “B — ** return, closing 
switch No. 6. By the closing of its interlock, circuit is 
established from the “ R *’ wire through No. 7 magnet ; 
through high and long contacts of interlocks No. 5 and No. 
4; through No. 6 interlock to “B — ** return, thereby 
closing switch No. 7. Motors are then in series with 
resistance. 

Upon moving the master switch to the second position, 
No. 8 switch immediately closes, as “B-f-** is put on the 
“ L ** wire, which is the plus side of pick-up coils on mag- 
nets Nos. 8, 9-10, 1 1-3, i“2, and 4-12-13. When No. 8 
switch has closed, the interlock completes the circuit of its 
retaining coil and closes “B — ’* on pick-up coil of No. 9-10 
magnet, which picks up switches Nos. 9 and 10. Closing 
No. 9 switch closes its interlock, and No. 10 switch closing, 
opens its interlock. No. 9 switch is held by its retaining 
coil which receives its “B-f** from the “R ** wire and its 
“B — ’* through Nos. 8, 7, 5, 4 and 6 interlocks. When 
No. 9 switch is closed, its interlock closes “B— •** on No. 
1 1-3 magnet pick-up coil, which raises switches Nos. 1 1 and 
3. These switches are held by their retaining coil, which 
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obtains its “B — '' through interlocks Nos. ii, 9, 8, 7, 5, 4 
and 6. 

When No. ii switch is closed, its interlock closes the 
“B — ” on pick-up coil of No. 1-2 magnet, which picks up 
switches Nos. i and 2. These switches are held by the 
retaining coil of No. 1-2 magnet, which gets its **B + ” 
from the “R” wire and its “B— ” through interlocks 
Nos. 2, 1 1, 9, 8, 7, 5, 4 and 6. Motors are now in full 
series, all resistance having been cut out. 

On moving the master switch to the third position, 
+ is thrown on the ‘‘M” wire, which closes the 
pick-up coil of magnet No. 5 through Nos. i, 8, 7, 5, 4 and 
6 interlocks, to ^‘B — Switch No. 5 closing, puts on its 
retaining coil through the long and low contacts on No. 5 
interlock, and thence through No. 4 and No. 6 interlocks 
to << B — It next breaks the high contact on No. 5 inter- 
lock, opening <^B — return on both pick-up and retaining 
coils Nos. 7, 8, 9~io, 11-3 and 1-2, hence opening the.se 
switches. When No. 5 switch is fully closed, its interlock 
completes the circuit through pick-up coil of 4-12-13 after 
switch No. 10 is opened. No. 10 switch must be entirely 
opened and its interlock clo.sed before switches 4, 1 2 and 1 3 
can be picked up. The series switches must also be raised, 
opening at the same time as No. 10, before the multiple 
switches can be closed. 

When piston of No. 4 switch has travelled downward 
the long contact in its interlock completes the circuit 
through the low contact, energizing the retaining coil of 
4-1 2-1 3, whicl/ obtains its B-f ” from the ** R ’’ wire and 
its “B- ’ through No. 6 interlock. When No. 4 switch is 
nearly closed, its interlock breaks the high contact from the 
long contact, taking '^B-' from both coils of No. .^ switch. 
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thereby opening it. Motors are now in multiple with 
resistance in. 

When No. 4 switch has fully closed, its interlock con- 
nects the short contact to ‘‘B — This applies “ B — ” to 
pick-up coil of magnet No. 9-10, which raises switches Nos. 
9 and 10. No. 9 switch closing causes the successive 
closing of 1 1-3 and i -2 in exactly the same manner that has 
been described for the series positions. Motors are now in 
full multiple, all resistance having been cut out. Switches 
will remain closed until the master switch is thrown to the 
“ off position. 

A complete wiring diagram for a two-motor equipment is 
illustrated in Plate I. 

SPRAGUE GENERAL ELECTRIC AUTOMATIC RELAY TRAIN 
CONTROL. — THE STANDARD BRIDGE SYSTEM. 

This control employs magnetic switches or contactors of 
the standard General Mectric form for producing the motor 
circuit combinations. The action of these contactors is 
controlled from the master controller, but governed by a 
current relay or “throttle” in the motor circuit so that the 
accelerating current of the motors is substantially constant. 
This is accomplished by having small auxiliary interlocking 
contacts on certain of the contactors, so arranged and cor 
nected that the contactors will be always energized in a 
definite succession, starting with the motors in series with 
all resistance in circuit, the resistance then cut out step by 
step. The motors are then connected in parallel with all 
resistance in, and the resistance again cut out step by step. 
This succession is always followed, whether the master con- 
troller is turned on slowly or thrown directly to the full 
“ on ” position. The progression can be arrested at any 
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.88 > to half speed 
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point, however, by the master controller, and is never 
beyond the point indicated thereby. The rate of the pro- 
gression is governed by the relay, so that the advance is not 
made faster than will keep the current in the motors within 
the prescribed limit. 

A relay is provided with each car equipment, so that 
while the contactors on each car of a train are controlled 
from the master switch at the head of the train as to the 
application and removal of power, the rate of progression 
through the successive steps is limited by the relays on 
each car independently, according to the adjustment and 
current requirements of that particular car. 

A particularly noteworthy feature of the control is the 
method of accomplishing the series parallel connection of 
the motors. This is by the so-called “Bridge ” method of 
connections, which is so arranged that the circuit through 
the motors is not opened during the transition from series 
to parallel, and the full torque of both motors is preserved 
at all times from the series to the full parallel connection. 
The result is a perfectly smooth acceleration and entire 
absence of the jerk noticeable in ordinary series parallel 
controls when passing from series to parallel, especially 
with as large motors as are used on these cars. This 
feature is also embodied in the Westinghouse Unit Switch 
Control as previously mentioned. 

Operation of G. E. Bridge Control. — The circuit com- 
binations of the motors are shown in Fig. 94, which illus- 
trates clearly the manner in which the above result is 
accomplished. The connections are the same as usual with 
separate resistances for each motor, up to the full series 
position A. The next combination places a “ bridge ** con- 
nection between the motors inside of the resistances, and 
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SERIES 1st POINT 

j MOTORS 



^ rwpq<;tat 


RHEOSTAT 
FULL SERIES A 




FULL SERIES B 


opens the shunts around the resistances, is in Full Series 
B.'’ The succeeding step forms a ground connection on 
No. I motor and a trolley connection on No. 2 motor re- 
sistances, which places each niotor 
across line potential with resistance 
in each circuit, giving parallel con- 
nection. The bridge connection 
becomes an equalizer between 
points of substantially equal po- 
tential. This bridge connection is 
then opened and resistance cut out 
as usual. 

Fig. 95 shows the connections 
of the control in simplified form, 
and Plate 2 gives the complete car 
connections. This diagram ex- 
hibits in detail the method of pro- 
ducing the automatic action of the 
contactors. 

Description of G. E. Bridge Con- 
trol. — The master controller con- 
sists of a single cylinder, with 



paral lel 1st POINT A 

parallel Ist POINTS 

FULL PARALLEL ^ oiato u wiLix 

L 0 -^yiIqj 4 r^ handle directly connected thereto. 


The handle is moved in one direc- 
tion to give forward movement of 
the car, and has four positions in 
this direction, corresponding to, 
1st, switching position in series 
giving a slow movement ; 2d, accelerating position series ; 
3d, lap position in parallel ; and 4th, accelerating position 
parallel. There are but two positions in the reverse direc- 


Fig. 94.— diagram of 

MOTOR CONTROL COM- 
BINATIONS. (BRIDGE 
SYSTEM.) 
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tion corresponding,^ to the two first mentioned for forward. 
The handle is returned to the central or off position by a 



spring, so that the power is cut off whenever the motor- 
man releases the handle. 

There are five circuits leading from the master con- 


Fig. 95. — ELEMENTARY DIAGRAM OF CIRCUITS OFG. E. AUTOMATIC RELAY TRAIN CONTROL SYSTEM. 
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troller, and five corresponding train wires for the control 
proper. There is also a sixth circuit in the train line, which 
is used for an emergency cut-off, which will be described 
later. The five circuits comprise one for forward direc- 
tion, one for reverse, one each for series and parallel, and 
the fifth for controlling the acceleration. 

When the master controller is moved to its first position 
(say forward), the forward direction wire is energized, 
which throws the reverser to its forward position, and 
wherj^o thrown, energizes contactors in the main or trolley 
lead^o the motors. At the same time the series con- 
tact&,is energized and the circuit through the motors is 
com^ted in series, with all resistance in circuit giving a 
slow||»eed forward. In this position no further action is 
produced. When the master controller is moved to its 
second position, circuit is completed through the accelerat- 
ing wire (No. i) in addition to the above circuits, which 
energizes the contactor, shunting the first resistance step, 
and current also passes through the fine wire coil and the 
contacts of the throttle relay. The plunger in this relay 
has a lost motion, so that an appreciable time is required 
to move it, and this time is made the same as that required 
by the contactor in closing its contact. These two devices 
thus operate simultaneously. The contactor being lifted, 
shifts its operating coil by means of the auxiliary contacts 
carried on its stem into the circuit through the series con- 
tactor above mentioned, which maintains it in the closed 
position independent of the circuit that has lifted it. At 
the same time the relay has opened the lifting or actuating 
circuit. The shunting of the resistance step by the con- 
tactor causes an increased current to flow through the 
motor circuit and through the heavy coil of the relay, 
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which is sufficient to liold tlic relay ]diin<;er in its raised 
|K)siti<>ii, arid s<» k^ep the acUialiu:;' circuit «>pc‘n until the 
luoL'is, by s|)c‘cdiui;' up, cause tlie current. Id diminish 
enoUL;h to allow the rcday )>luuL;<‘r to drop and a,i;aiu c lose 
the actiiatiui;- wire. C'iic uit is now c-sta]»lislu‘il lhi(»u;;h the 


contactors shuntinr;' the second i c'sistaiua* stej> (the tiist 
contactor having shiltc'd this circuit also), and these con- 
tactors arc energi/cd and the relay 
again lit'tc'd and lu'ld u]> In' the in- 
crc'asc'd current, and so on until all 
the resistance* is cut out. ‘ 

Wdum the master coutrollc*r is 
iUM\-ed to the' third position, the . . 
parallel c ircaiit is est.iblislu'd, fob 
lowed b\’ the clodng of the bridge 
contactor and the parallel contac'- 
tors. d'he motors are then in I 

nuilti])le arrangcmu'nt. When the ■ 

master coutrolK-r is mo\c'd to its I 

fourth or full-on jiosition, the re- I 

sistance is cut out step bv step, as I 

in series. These same successive H 

actions are produced if the master H 

controller is thrown to the full-on I 

position directly, as the interlocking 
contacts prevent an advance circuit 

being established before the proper coh- 

preliminary action has taken jdacc. troller. 

If at any point during the :•.< (• It ration the master con- 
troller is moved to its *‘la]>” })f»siti«)n, the existing position 
of the contactors is maintained, but the further jirogression 
is arrested so that the motorman can limit the acceleration 



t exceed 
listed. 


Fig. 98. — CONTACTOR WITH INTERLOCKING CONTACTS. (Rear View.) 


The sixth wire in the train line above referred to, pro- 
viding an emergency cut-off, is connected to a switch in 
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the motorman’s cab and to trip-magnets on the cut-out 
switches on each car of the train. All of the control 
circuits for each car pass through its respective cut-out 
switch, and when the motorman operates the emergency 
switch in his cab all of the cut-out switches 
on the train arc-opened, thus cutting off 
power on all the cars. ^ . .. 

A further automatic protection is pro- ’ 
vided by a second relay, shown in Plate 
2. This relay has its coil connected to 
the lead from the collecting shoes of tlie 
respective car, and its contacts are so 
connected in the contactor circuits that 
in case of failure of power to any c'ai*, 
such as would be caused by i)assing over 
a dead section of rail, this relay is de- 
energized and causes the control circuits 
on that car to be thrown back to series 
position with resistance in, and when 
power is restored the control progresses 
step by step to its former advanced posi- 
tion. This prevents any surging or over- 
loading in such contingencies. 

The master controller illustrated in 
Phg. 96 is of small dimensions, and oc- 
cupies but very little space in the cab. 

One of the contactor units, with inter- 
locking contacts, is shown in P"igs. 97 
and 98. The cut-out switch with attached trip-magnet 
and the throttle relay (P'ig. 99) are mounted on a panel 
board, which is placed in a cabinet in the motorman’s cab. 

Seventy-four new cars have been recently installed on 


Fig. 99. — CUt-OUT 
SWITCH, TRIP 
MAGNET, AND 
THROTTLI^ RE- 
LAY. 
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the Boston Elevated equipped with this form of control. 
The cars weigh, approximately, 35 tons, and are provided 
with two G. E. 68 motors, geared to a maximum speed of 
about 40 miles per hour. The acceleration is adjusted to, 
approximately, i^ miles per hour per second. 


TROLLEY 



Alternating Current Control. — With the development of 
alternating current railway apparatus for the operation of 
trunk line service, a new type of train control has been 
introduced. The Westinghouse Company has developed a 
system (Fig. 100), which consists primarily of an auto-trans- 
former to reduce the line voltage to that necessary for 
the motors. In circuit with the motors and the auto- 
transformer is an induction regulator by means of which 
the voltage on the motor terminals is gradually raised from 
zero to normal value. 





Plate UI, 
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The high efficiency of the induction regulator increases 
the commercial value of this system, as its energy con- 
sumption is quite low compared with the direct current 
multiple unit system with its large PR loss. The regu- 
lator consists of two coils (see Plate III), termed a primary 
and secondary. These coils are wound upon separate cores, 
which are capable of angular adjustment, changing the 
direction of flux from the primary through the secondary. 
The voltage therefore generated in the secondary coil may 
increase or decrease the auto-transformer voltage M^hich 
supplies the motors, depending upon the relative angular 
position of the secondary coil to the primary. Plate III 
illustrates the connections for a four-motor equipment. 
The four motors are arranged in groups of two, the field 
coils connected in a series parallel combination as illus- 
trated. The armatures are connected in a series parallel 
system to an equalizing transformer, which produces a uni- 
form voltage upon all the armature terminals simultane- 
ously. By means of a reversing switch the direction of the 
current through the field coils may be changed, reversing 
the motion of the car. The electric pneumatic system is 
employed in connection with this form of control, com- 
pressed air operating the circuit breakers, induction regu- 
lator, and reversing switch. The equipment also includes 
a master controller somewhat similar to that associated 
with the Westinghouse direct current system of control. 
By means of the master controller, electro-pneumatic 
valves are operated by current supplied by storage cells. 
This system is designed to operate with a trolley poten- 
tial of from 1,000 to 1,200 volts, which is reduced by 
auto-transformers on the car to 300 volts for motor opera- 
tion. With this system every point of the controller may 




Fig. I 08 .-AITBRNATIWG CURRENT SUBSTATION CIRCUITS. 
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Fig. 104. — CONTROL CIRCUIT TRANSFORMER. 
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be used as a running point, producing efficient operation at 
all speeds, due to the absence of large PR losses. The 
energy consumption is practically proportional to the speed. 
The various protective devices employed in the circuit from 
the high tension line through the sub-station to the trolley 
are illustrated in Fig. loi. This is also an elementary 
diagram of the complete system of generator, sub-station, 
and car equipment. A more complete diagram of the sub- 
station circuits is found in Fig. I02, the various protective 
devices being readily observed. 

In connection with this system, motors of 150 H. P., F'ig. 
103, have been developed, being of the compensated type 
with laminated field circuit. The means employed for car 
illumination and to operate the pump motor of the car is 
obvious from Plate III, the circuits being tapped off from 
a lOO-volt transformer. 

In connection with the equipment of the Balliston Divi- 
sion of the Schenectady Railway Company, the General 
Electric Company have developed a special type of trans- 
former, Fig. 104, A noteworthy feature in connection 
with this transformer is its large ventilating surface. 

Controller Troubles. — Many troubles of minor impor- 
tance occur with the operation of hand control. These 
troubles include arching and burning of controller fingers 
due to sliding contacts, short circuiting of blow-out magnet, 
imperfect condition of controller fingers when pressing 
upon cylinder contacts, leads becoming loose, and stick- 
ing of controller drum due to accumulated gritty matter. 
The mqst serious trouble, however, resulting sometimes in 
almost complete destruction of the controller, is what is 
termed burning out.** This phenomena is usually accom- 
panied by a rumbling noise, followed almost instantly by a 
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burst of flame and smoke from the controller case engulf- 
ing the motorman's handles. In several instances witnessed 
by the author (S. A.), the flames were almost two feet in 
length. In a recent case, when the display was over three 
holes, about three inches in diameter were found burned 
through the controller casing ; the holes being opposite the 
controller resistance fingers. The only satisfactory ex- 
planation appears to be that arcs form when turning the 
controller off. These arcs are normally extinguished by 
a hinged blow-out magnet located directly over the controller 
drum, protected therefrom by an insulated cover (see 
illustration of control). However, it sometimes hap- 
pens that when a heavy current is passing through the 
motors that the motorman starts turning the controller 
handle off ; when the handle, moving backwards, reaches 
the resistance points, arcs form and are sucked by the blow- 
out magnet to the controller casing, which is grounded. 

If, for instance, this occurs at contact finger there 
would be an arc from A5 to the controller casing back to 
the controller cylinder. The instant this occurs the blow- 
out magnet quickly extinguishes that portion of the arc 
between the controller cylinder and the casing. This 
occurs because the blow-out magnet is located directly 
over the controller cylinder, whereas the other portion of 
the arc forms a circuit from A5 to the casing. This forms 
a circuit from the trolley, through the controller cylinder 
to contact finger A4, through section of the resistance A5 to 
ground. In which case there would be one section of re- 
sistance, A5, in series with the circuit breaker, fuse, and 
trolley. The current which would flow in this arc would 
be sufficient to destroy the controller casing, and still not 
be of sufficient magnitude to open the circuit breaker, set 
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for about 200 amperes, until the arc had destroyed the 
resistance fingers and sprung to the trolley finger, in 
which case the circuit breaker would open. In the recent 
case previously mentioned, the circuit breaker, after the 
accident, was in normal working condition, the motors and 
motor wiring were intact, and controller fingers T and 
were melted completely off. In addition, three holes 
about three inches in diameter were found in the controller 
casing, opposite the resistance contact fingers, the wiring 
to the controller fingers and the trolley fingers in the con- 
troller was completely baked, and the controller drum 
contacts T and Rf, were burned. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

CAR BODIES. 

The car bodies used in electric railway service have 
been gradually evolved from the bodies used in horse car 
service, and, except for greater size and weight, they adhere 
closely to the general characteristics of the type in which 
they originated. 

A common type of trolley car floor framing is shown 
at Fig. 105. On the half side elevation the wheels are 
shown in outline and the other parts of the truck omitted 
to clearly show the body bolster which is given in more 
detail on the right. The main truss rod is shown (pro- 
vided with a turn-buckle for adjustment) carrying the long 
span of the car body. The upward pressure of this truss 
is transmitted at only one point, that is the middle, of the 
car where the truss rod passes under the needle beam. 
The truss rod is anchored just back of the car body bolster. 
The framing plan of this car, given at the bottom of Fig. 
105, shows the method of strengthening the car trans- 
versely by inch tie rods connecting the ^ by 5 inch sill 
plates which are run the length of the wooden side sills 
of the car. 

At Fig. 106 a novel type of electric car is shown ; this is 
a sleeping car built for inter-urban service in Ohio and 
Indiana. It is arranged as a parlor car during the day, as 
shown in the upper half of the plan. Each pair of the 
revolving chairs may be folded into the form of a bed, and 
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the beds separated from one another and from the aisle 
by wooden roller screens. 

An inter-urban car of ordinary construction is illustrated 
in Figs. 107, 108, and Plate IV. The cuts are made from 
working drawings of the car, and require little explana- 
tion, the interesting mechanical feature being the standard 
method of supporting the car by truss rods under the sills 
and the deep truss, clearly shown in Plate IV, which is 
formed in the side of the car. This figure well illustrates 
the close similarity between a car body and a truss bridge. 

Seats. — Trolley cars operating in city service with con- 
stantly changing load (that is, relatively short-ride passen- 
gers) are usually equipped with longitudinal seats, which 
give the greatest facility for ingress and egress of pas- 
sengers, and also afford a maximum standing capacity 
during the hours of congested traffic. 

Cars operated in city service, under the condition of 
relatively infrequent stops, also suburban and inter-urban 
cars, are usually equipped with cross-scats. These seats 
are more comfortable than longitudinal scats, as the pas- 
senger is supported by the seat back against displacement 
towards the rear of the car during acceleration, and by the 
foot rail against movement in the opposite direction during 
braking. With longitudinal seats the passenger is urged 
continually forward and backward, by the starting and 
stopping of the car, and no fixed points are available 
against which he can brace himself. 

Also with cross-seats the passenger can face in the direc- 
tion in which the car is moving. It is naturally necessary 
to secure greater seating capacity per foot of car length, 
and desirable to provide seats giving greater comfort, in the 




Fig. lae.-nrTER-VRBAB SlEBFIHfi CAR. 
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case of long-distance riders who patronize inter-urban cars 
than for the short riders using street cars. For both 
requirements the cross-scat is superior to the longitudinal 
type. 

The combination of longitudinal and cross-scats is fre- 
quently met with on elevated roads where cars are run in 
trains; are entered from both ends; and arc operated in 
both directions. Under these conditions cross-seats in the 
middle third of the car and longitudinal scats near the ends 
of the car have been found to make a very satisfactory 
combination. This is because the cross-seats give the com- 
fortable accommodation desired by passengers riding long 
distances, while longitudinal scats are convenient of access 
from the door for ingress and egress of passengers, and the 
wide aisle at each end of the car, between the longitudinal 
seats, provides the si)ace necessary for the rapid loading 
and unloading of cars, which is essential to the operation of 
the high schedule speeds frequently required. 

Doors* — The design, arrangement, and fittings of car 
doors depend entirely upon the service conditions under 
which the car is to be operated. For an inter-urban car mak- 
ing infrequent stops, which receives and carries only a steady 
load, and discharges passengers at points well distributed 
along its line, a single door opening approximately 30 inches 
is sufficient for all purposes. In cars operating in congested 
districts, with constantly changing passenger loads, such a 
door would be wholly inadequate, and it is found necessary 
to use double doors connected together by chain or other 
device, causing either door to actuate the other, and giving 
a clear opening of 3J to 4 feet. For cars which must be 
rapidly loaded at one end of the line and unloaded at the 




Figs. 107 and 108. — INTER-URBAN CAR. 
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Other, carrying frequently the same passengers throughout, 
even the door above described has been found inadequate, 
and many cars operated under such conditions arc 
equipped, in addition to the end doors, with wide side 
doors located about the middle of the car. An extreme 
case is where large numbers of passengers have to be 
handled rapidly between fixed points (that is, where all 
the passengers make the entire trip), and where it is 
desirable, on account of limited terminal facilities or for 
some other controlling reason, to load and unload the cars 
with the greatest possible rapidity. In such cases cars 
have been constructed with a number of side doors, 
opened either by a train guard operating mechanical 
devices connecting the several doors with a lever on the 
car platform, or else opened by platform men stationed 
at the several termini between which such cars are 
operated. 

Weight of Cars. — The question of car weights, which 
is a most important one, rarely receives the attention to 
which it seems entitled. 

In the case of .steam railroads, safe construction (giving 
high resistance to telescoping Or other form of wrecking) 
tends to keep the weight up, while the existence of severe 
gradient or light motive power tends to keep it down, 
the general tendency of first class roads being towards 
constantly increasing weight of rolling .stock. 

In the case of electric cars, the question has a different 
aspect, because the effect of the weight of cars on the 
first cost and operating cost of the road is immediately 
apparent and can be quite accurately determined. In all 
classes of electric cars the dead weight of cars varies from 
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about 70 per cent to 90 per cent of the told weight 
plus the weight of seated passengers, and the power 
required for the operation of a given service varies directly 
as the weight of the cars moved. It i.s evident that the 
cost of the power plant and transmission system would be 
approximately proportional to the weight of the cars if 
electric heaters were not used. 

The ratio between dead weight and told weight of cars 
varies between wide limits ; and on account of the indefinite 
character of the load, due to standing passengers, it would 
be difficult to give even approximate figures ; however, a 
rough general statemejit of the amount of dead weight of 
car per seated passenger would be as follows : 

Closed trolley car, longitudinal scats, 600 to 700 lbs. 
per seated passenger ; open trolley car, full cross-seats, 400 
to 500 lbs. per seated passenger; and suburban closed car, 
cross-seats and center aisle, 1,000 to 1,200 lbs. per seated 
passenger. 

Heaters. — There are several systems of heating electric 
cars, but as the heaters peculiar to electric service are 
electric heatens, no others will be here considered. There 
are many varieties of electric heaters, and many methods 
of connecting them in order to secure the desirable varia- 
tion in the amount of energy used for heating to suit the 
varying conditions of temperature differences between car 
and outside atmosphere. 

Fig. 109 shows a six heater equipment in which one-half 
of the coils in each heater may be turned on at a time. 
The two coils in each heater are of different sizes, and so 
proportioned that when the set having the higher resist- 
ance is connected across the line, the energy turned into 
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heat is about one-half the amount which is obtainable with 
the other set of coils of lower resistance. The heat de- 
veloped when both sets of coils are connected between 



Fig. log. -CAR HEATER WIRING DIAGRAM FOR 6-HEATER EQUIPMENT. 

trolley and ground would be equivalent to the sum of 
the amounts due to each set of coils alone. 

This arrangement distributes the heat quite uniformly 
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throughout the car, and admits of three variations in the 
quantity of heat furnished. 

The resistance wire used in electric heaters may be 
wound on metal rods covered with an insulating coating, 
(see Fig. i lo). Another arrangement is shown in Fig. 1 1 1 , 
consisting of a resistance wire first wound in the form 
of a helix ; the helix is then wound upon a core of fire- 
proof insulating material, such as porcelain, the whole 
being then mounted in a metallic case, and the terminals 
of the coils led out through suitable insulating bushings. 
The heater here shown is known as a panel heater, that is. 



(Coil) 

Fig. no. -HEATER COIL AND ENAMELED IRON SUPPORT. 


one which sets flush with the general surface of the riser 
under the car seat. 

Heater wiring is often the cause of car fires, and it is 
important that great care be used in the installation of this 
apparatus. Also, panel heaters are often installed in risers 
so near the eelge of scats that the heaters become closed 
by clothing of ])assengcrs resting against the perforated 
front of heater case. When the circulation of air is thus 
cut off, the heaters may rise to a dangerously high temper- 
ature. The seat risers should be placed well back from 
the edge of the seats (sec Fig. 112) to avoid danger from 
this source. 

The amount of energy required to heat a given car 
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Pig. 112. -SECTION THROUGH RISER. 


varies widely with the eoiulitions of serviee, I'or a vesti- 
bule lar (riiniiin';' in iiiter-urban ser\iee) .’S to li. 
body, 7 or 8 kilowalls would be a lair e.vpeiuliliiie of 


Fig. III. -ELECTRIC HEATER COILS AND CASE. 

encr^7 where the temperature dilTercnei* In'tween thi' (ar 
and surroiindini;' air should be kept at as lii^h as 40 to 
50 deg. h’ahr. 'I bis, of eourse, applie.s only to inter- 


urban operation, where stops are two or three minutes 
apart, and where the front door oi the ( ar is never o[)en. 
In a similar car in city service, stopping eight or nine 
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times per mile, and running at about lo miles per hour, 
schedule speed, a smaller expenditure of energy would be 
necessary to maintain the same temperature difference, be- 
cause of the lower speed protection, afforded by building and 
more crowded condition of car. Relatively large amounts of 
energy are required for the heating of trains such as are 
operated on elevated roads, where both doors of the car are 
opened at intervals of a minute, a minute and a half, and 
not closed until after the train has reached considerable 
headway on account of the necessity of announcing 
stations. The heater loads on street car and inter-urban 
systems compose a very formickible item of the total energy 
consumption. This load docs not fluctuate, but is steady, 
causing an increase in both average and i)caks, in the 
power station load. Many roads have to sui>])ly for heat 
and light during extremely cold weather over 20 per cent 
of the power that is required for the jnirpose of traction. 

The question of cost of electrical heating heating 
directly from combustion of coal or other fuel is one upon 
which there is room for much discussion. This is princi- 
pally because of the important influence of local conditions 
on this quc.stion. 

On single-ended cars operating on loop lines, the same 
end always being ahead under conditions in which tlie car 
crew can operate the heater plant, there is little doubt as 
to the economy of heating by some other system than 
electric heaters. On the other hand, it is practically out 
of the question to utilize any other means of heating elec- 
tric cars in heavy city service, especially where vestibules 
are not used and cars are reversible, operating as frequently 
in one direction as the other. 

To determine the amount of power required to heat the 
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cars operating in a given service, the following local con- 
ditions must be considered : 

Average temperature, lowest temperature, line conditions 
(that is, whether exposed or sheltered by buildings), con- 
struction of car, frequency and duration of stops, average 
passengers per car. 

('ar heaters, as a rule, are manipulated by the conductors 
or inspectors who are especially detailed for this purpose. 
Obviously, it would be desirable to use some form of auto- 
matic control for the regulation of the temperature of the 
car, but no satisfactory device of this sort is known to be in 
use. A large maker of electric heaters has compiled from 
extensive data a table .shovving roughly the energy con- 
sumi)tion commonly in actual use for cars of various sizes, 
in city service. 


Lcn^tli of 

Car liody. Kilowatts. 

1 4 to 20 feet \ f 3 ]4 

20 to 28 “ > (average conditions) } 4 ]4 

28 to 34 " ) is 'A 

t 8 to 24 feet / , ^ \ S A 

28 to 34 “ j M 7 

In the above, the supply of power is assumed to be taken 
from the line, but several electric heaters have been de- 
veloped in which the source of beat is waste power developed 
in the rheostatic control of motors or electric brakes. Such 
apparatus is open to objection on the score of not being 
susceptible of adjustment, and also of complicated wiring 
and switches. As none of these methods are in very gen- 
eral use, a more detailed description of them is omitted. 
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Lig^6ltii|g; --r*^The quast^^ electric cars is 

largely a matter of taste and judgment rather than of engi- 
neering design, U sually the cars are lighted by single lamps 
installed around the car, at a convenient height above seats 
in addition to one or more clusters of lights hung from the 
middle of the ceiling.of the car. As to the amount of power 
required for proper illumination of cars, roughly a little less 
than I kiipwatj per lo feet length of car body is required. 
This is an average figure, , and frequently varies on ac- 
count of local Qpnditions^ certain classes of service re- 
quiring very high illumination, and others very much less. 

The connections to the lights in trolley cars and inter- 
urban. cars operated singly are very much the same as in 
the case of ordinary house lighting, except for the platform 
light and headlight.. As a rule, the light on each platform 
is wired in series with the . headlight on the other end of 
the car, a change-over switch being conveniently located so 
that by the single operation of throwing the switch when- 
ever the ,car>changes direction^ the proper headlight and 
platform light are cut into circuit. 

Incandescent lamps are almost universally used in car- 
lighting for both interior illurhination and for headlights. 
The necessities of many high speed inter-urban roads 
operating along highways or over frequent grade-crossings 
have caused the development of several efficient types of 
arc lamps for car headlights. These lamps throw a power- 
ful beaih of light ahead of the car, but are very much 
more difficult to maintain than ordinary incandescent lamps. 

Fireproof Cwcs. r^ There are .many passenger coaches in 
sefyice .gf -the present time 'which are semi-fireproof, but 
itis only recently . tto a car completely fireproof has been 
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successfully constructed. These cars were designed by 
Mr. George Gibbs for the Interborough Railway Go. of 
New York. These cars have a steel framing, aluminum 
trim, and are completely fireproof in every respect. They 
are completely sheathed with sheet -iron, as is evidenced 
by Figs. 1 1 3, 1 14. The only combustible materials used 
in their construction are the wicker seats. 

The problem which presented itself in the construction 
of these cars was to produce a passenger coach, which 
would have a low tunnel clearance, which would have a 
weight hot exceeding that of a wooden car of similar 
dimensions, and in addition, which would operate with no 
vibration or noise, and be comfortable in all kinds of 
weather. 

The steel frame construction adopted maybe observed 
by Fig. 115. Fig. 117 shows the floor framing and the 
method oi reinforcing the side and end sills. Fig. 116 
illustrates the roof framing, and Fig. 115 the complete car 
framing ready for the side sheathing. About 700 lbs. of 
wood is used in the construction of one of these cars. 
This wood, however, is completely fireproofed before being 
employed. . , 

The weight of a car body is 34,000 lbs., the motor truck 
weighing ij2, 240 lbs., and the trailer truck 8,400 lbs. It 
was found necessary to use a lining in the walls which 
would deaden sound aijd resist, the transmission of heat. 
The floors are composed of a triple layer, corrugated 
sheet-iron composing the 'first layer. This is covered 
with a fireproof flooring of a composition material termed 
Monolith.'' Ash strips cover this flooring to form a 
good wearing surface. 

The cars are provided with vestibules at each end, which 
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are equipped with sliding doors covered with sheet-iron. 
The general dimensions of the car may be found in the 
following table, extracted from the American Engineer & 
Railroad Journal: 


length over body corner posts 41 ft. ^ in. 

I^ength over buffers 51 ft. 2 ins. 

length over draw bars 51 ft. 5 ins. 

Width over side sills 8 ft. 6} ins. 

Width over side plates 8 ft. 7 ins. 

Width over sheathing 8 ft. 7 ins. 

Width over eaves of upper deck 5 ft* 7i ins. 

Width over eaves of lower deck 8 ft, 8 ins. 

Width over window sills 9 ft* } in. 

Width over batteries S ft* 7i ins. 

Width over, platform floor 8 ft. 10 ins. 

Height under face of sill to top of plate 7 ft. i in. 

Height under face of center sill to top of roof ^ ft* 9} ins. 

Height of rail to top of truck center plate 2 ft. 6 ins. 

Height of rail to under face of side sill 3 ^t. 2} in.s. 

Height of rail to top of roof (car light) 12 ft. o in. 

Side sill angles Sxjx} in., 1 2.8 lbs. 

Platform end sill angles 6x3]^x} in., 15.3 lbs. 

Side plate angles 4i x 3 x in., 7.7 lbs. 

Carline angles 1} x x in., 1.8 lbs. 

Purlin angles i|xi}x| in., 13 lbs* 

Cross-truss, horixontal angles 4X3X} in., 8.5 lbs. 

Cross-truss, diagonal 4^ x 3 x in., 7.7 lbs. 

Window sill angles i^xi^x^^ in., 1.8 lbs. 

Wainscot furring angle 2 x 1} x in., 2.1 lbs. 

Upper deck eaves angle Jxi^x^ in., 1.8 lbs. 

Floor support angles ijxi^x} in., 3 4 lbs. 

Floor support angles ^*5 ^hs. 

Belt rails (bulb angles) 4i x 2f in., special 

Center sill T beams 6 in., 17.25 lbs. 

Body end sill channels 4 x i f ( in., 6.25 lbs. 

Body end sUI channds 3 > 1 if 1 ^* 

Body ehd post channels , * . . 6 x 1.92 in., 8.0 lbs. 

Single post T 3 X 3 X I in., special 

CrosiHniss T 4x4 in., 10.9 lbs. 

Pilttform floor T . . . • • • • v* • • * 2X2x|in.,44lba, 
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Each car seats fifty-two persons, the cross-seats accom- 
modating sixteen individuals, and the longitudinal seats 
providing for thirty-six passengers. Each car is lighted 
with twenty-six lo-c.p. lamps, arranged in two rows of 
ten on each side, the center of the roof being lighted with 
six lamps. 

Fig. u8 is a view of bottom of car observed from a pit 
in the tracks. This view shows the corrugated sheet-iron 
flooring, the motor rheostats, the brake apparatus, and the 
forward truck. These cars are now operated in the New 
York subway and have proven satisfactory in many re- 
spects. The peculiar interior aluminum finish is not as 
conducive to comfort as a highly varnished Pullman coach, 
but they have a moral influence upon passengers which is 
desirable in case of accident. A complete description of 
this car, with section drawings, may be found in the 
American Engineer & Railroad Journal of October, 1 904. 




Fig. 115. — STEEL FRAMING, GIBBS’ CAR. 
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Fig. ii6. — STEEL ROOF FRAMING. 
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Fig. I17.- STEEL FLOOR FRAMING. 
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Fig. ii8. -UNDER BODY OF CAR. OBSERVED FROM PIT. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TRUCKS. 

Trucks. — Two general types of truck construction are 
employed under electric cars. 

1st. A truck in which the car body rests upon the truck 
bolster or side bearings which are spring-supported from 
side frames which are carried by the axle journal boxes. 

2 d. A truck in which the car body rests upon the truck 



Fig. 119. — HEDLEY TRUCK. 


bolster (which may be spring-borne), the bolster being sup- 
ported from the truck frame, which in turn rests upon 
springs carried by bars resting on the axle journal boxes. 
This type of construction closely approximates in electric 
trucks the construction followed in steam railroad practice, 
and trucks of this sort are commonly known as of the 
‘‘Master Car-Builders’ Type,” on account of the use of 
equalizing bars and springs. 

The first class of trucks may be sub-divided into trucks 
in which the load is carried midway between the axle cen- 
ters, and trucks in which the load is placed off center, in 
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order to secure an unequal distribution of weight upon the 
wheels for tractive purposes. Trucks of the first class 
mentioned are illustrated in Fig. 1 19, which shows a truck 
used in heavy elevated service, and Figs. 120 and 121, 
which show a truck used extensively in street car service 
(commonly called “ Maximum traction trucks”), on account 
of the unequal distribution of weight, making it possible 



Fig. 120. -BRILL TRUCK. 

to secure greater traction where one axle only is equipped 
with motive power than if the truck were centrally loaded. 

A truck of the Master Car-Ruilders’ type is shown in 
Fig. 122. The truck illustrated in Fig. 120 is shown again 
in Plate V, also a list of the names by which the various 
parts of the truck are commonly known. 

The maximum traction trucks are very largely used in city 
service, where the great frequency of stops required neces- 
sitates a high rate of acceleration ; and to secure this the 
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weight of the car body is supported between the center ot 
the truck and the axle, which is equipped with a motor 
giving approximately 75 per cent of total weight on the 
driving wheel of the truck. Furthermore, the idle wheel 
(commonly called the pony or guiding wheel) is usually 
made materially smaller in diameter than the driving wheel 
in order to make it possible for the guiding or pony wheel 
to clear the under frame of the car when the truck swivels 
on curves. This displacement of the center about which 



Fig. ni.- MAXIMUM TRACTION TRUCK. 

the truck rotates when entering or leaving a curved track 
results in a much larger lateral displacement of the idle 
wheel than if the location of the point about which the 
truck rotates were midway between the axle centers. A 
difficulty which is incident to this method of truck con- 
struction is that on account of the light weight resting on 
the idle or pony wheels, trucks of this type are much more 
liable to derailment, both on straight line and curves, than 
trucks symmetrically loaded, and the danger of derailment is 
much greater in the truck traveling on curved track than 
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Fig. 122. -M. C. B. TYPE ELECTRIC TRUCK. 
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on straight line. For this reason a device is employed to 
increase the proportion of weight carried by the pony axle 
when the truck swivels on curves. A plate (see Plate V), 
known as the ‘‘compression plate,” is fixed in the car body, 
directly over the “compression block,” which is supported 
from the truck frame at a point near the pony axle. Wh^n 
on tangent the compression block enters the recess in the 
compression plate, and bears on it only sufficiently to pre- 
vent the parts from rattling. When, however, a curve is 
reached and the truck swivels, the compression plate trav- 
els out over the compression block, which rides down from 
the recess on to the lower surface of the compression plate 
and takes a considerable amount of the weight of the car, 
which is transmitted to the pony axle in addition to the 25 
per cent already carried by it. A truck of this type, when 
properly adjusted, operates almost as safely on curved track 
at moderate speed as would a truck centrally loaded. 

Before leaving the subject of maximum traction type of 
trucks, it should be noticed that with trucks shown in Fig. 1 19 



Fig. 123. -RIGID TRUCK. 


and Plate V, the weight of the car body is carried on side- 
bearing plates, the central portion of the truck being left 
entirely clear for the accommodation of the motor, which is 
suspended between the axles of the truck (known as the 
method of inside suspension). When this truck swivels 
on a curve, its center of rotation is at an imaginary point. 
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In the type of truck illustrated at Fig. 12 1, the weight of 
the car b^y is carried on a bearing plate over the middle 
part of the truck, and the truck swivels about an actual 



pin, which is clearly shown in Fig. 1 2 1. 
On account of the location of these 
bars between the truck axles, the 
motors in this truck are suspended 
from extensions of the frame on the out- 
side of the driving axle. This is known 
as the method of outside suspension. 

The truck illustrated at Fig. 119 
does not require special treatment, 
because it is practically a similar case 
to the trucks just described, ie,, the 
load is carried over the center of the 
truck, the truck rotates about its 
geometrical center and around the 
actual pin (the king pin), and in many 
ways the treatment of this truck is 
involved with many less difficulties 
than in the case of the maximum 
traction type. 

The above applies to swiveling 
trucks, of which two are required per 
car. Only passing mention will be 
made of the single, or rigid, truck, 
which is rapidly disappearing, on ac- 
count of the increasing length of car 


Pis. tas.-HASTBR CAR- 
BUILDBRS’ TRUCK. 


bodies. This type of truck is shown 
at Fig. 123, usually of 8 feet wheel 


base, and used under short car bpdies. When running at 


spe^d, the oscillations of the car, due to the short wheel 
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base, are most unpleasant 
and dangerous ; and also the 
long, rigid wheel base passes 
sharp curves with difficulty. 

Equalizer Bar Truck| Mas- 
ter Car-Builders* Type. — 

This type of truck, which is 
quite similar in operation 
to the designs which have 
been fully tried out in steam 
railway service, is rapidly 
gaining favor in electric ser- 
vice. A general view of the 
Master Car-Builders^ type of 
electric truck is shown at Fig. 
124, and outline drawings of 
this truck are also given. 
See Figs. 125, 126, 127. In 
this truck it is obvious that 
the weight is carried upon 
center plates on the truck 
bolster, which transmits the 
weight to elliptic springs 
(Fig. 126), which are sup- 
ported by links from the 
truck transom, the whole 
frame being carried upon the 
equalizer springs, which rest 
upon the equalizer bars, the 
latter being supported at each 
end by the axle journal boxes. 



Fig. VERTICAL SECTION. Fig. 137.— HORIZONTAL SECTION. 
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Attached to the truck frame are the castings (known as 
pedestals), which serve as guides for the journal boxes to 
hold them in correct alignment. The journal boxes are 
thus free to move vertically in the pedestal jaws. 

The method of motor suspension is not very clearly 
shown in these figures, but may be seen in the end view 
of a similar truck given at Fig. 128, which shows a form 



Fig. 128. — MOTOR SUSPENSION. 


of motor suspension which has been used with trucks of 
this type. 

A special modification of this type of truck is shown in 
Plate VI. It will be noted that the equalizing springs are 
in stirrups, the load being applied from below the spring 
by means of a hanger depending from the spring cap. 

Gears. — The railway motor is usually mounted directly 
on the axle which it drives, and the motor given one other 



Plate VI.— BRILL TRUCK, No. 27. 
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fixed point of support besides the axle. The power from 
the motor shaft is transmitted to the axle gear from a pin- 
ion mounted on the motor shaft. 

The principal methods of axle gear construction are as 
follows : 

First, the split gear, Fig. 129, which is keyed to the axle 
and formed of two separate parts bolted together. This 
type of gear may be readily installed or removed without 
dismantling the truck, but is liable to the objection that it 



Fig 129. - SPLIT GEAR. 


may become loose in service and the parts separate, caus- 
ing damage and delay to service. 

Second, another type of gear in common use is made in 
one solid piece, Fig. 130, which is pressed on to the gear 
seat on the axle either with or without a key. This type 
of gear is extremely satisfactory in practice, but cannot 
be removed without pressing one of the wheels off the 
axle. 

The third type of gear is one which is pressed on to a 
projection or hub cast on the wheel itself. Some strong 
points may be urged in favor of this construction, one evi- 
dently desirable characteristic being, that, as the gear is 
applied directly to the wheel, the strains transmitted by 
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the axle are for the rotation of one wheel only, the other 
one being driven directly by the gear. Gears are usually 
made of cast steel. 


Brake Rigging. — There are, in general, three locations 
available for the brake shoes of a truck, as follows : 

a. Between the wheels (commonly called inside-hung 
brake shoes). In this case when brakes are applied the 
shoes are moved away from each other. 



Fig. 130. — GEAR. 


b. Near the ends of the truck (commonly known as out- 
side-hung brake shoes). In this case when the brdkes are 
applied the shoes are moved towards each other. 

c. The brake shoes of one pair of wheels being hung 
between the wheels, and the shoes of the other pair of 
wheels hung outside near the end of the truck frame. In 
this case when brakes are applied both shoes are moved 
in the same direction. 

The first and third of these two methods are shown in 
Figs. 1 2 1 and 1 20 respectively, and the other arrangement 
is simple and does not require special illustration. 

In electric trucks, especially the M.C.B. type and the 
solid frame type of truck carrying two motors, the general 
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practice in early trucks was to use the outside-hung brake 
shoes, on account of the desirability of reserving as much 
space as possible near the middle of the truck for the 
motors. A serious objection to this type of brake rigging 
is that the brake shoes are being hung from the end of 
the truck frame, exerting a considerable leverage when 
brakes are applied, tending to tilt the truck, i.e., to draw 
down one end and push the other end up, a very objec- 
tionable feature, on account of the racking of all parts of 
the truck and its connection to the car body, due to this 



Fig. 131. — ROLLER SIDE BEARING. 


tilting action produced by the outside-hung brake shoes. 
For this reason the designers of electric trucks have de- 
vised forms of construction which make possible the use 
of inside-hung brake shoes in very nearly all cases. By 
this means the tilting of trucks is almost eliminated, be- 
cause the inside-hung brake shoes are supported from 
points near the center of the truck, and usually near the 
equalizer spring base. 

Side Bearings. — The car bodies are carried on plates at 
the center of the truck bolster, and the car body is in contact 
with the truck only at this point. In order to prevent more 
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than a slight departure from the vertical, side bearings are 
installed over the side frames of trucks. These side bear, 
ingsare adjusted so that there is sufficient space between the 
side bearings on the truck and the plate on the gear to take 
up the maximum compression of springs due to fully load- 
ing the car without bringing the side bearings into contact 
on a straight track. Frequently from a lack of adjust- 
ment, or from the displacement of the car body from 
the vertical when rounding curves due to the superelevation 
of the outside rail, the side bearings on one side of the 



Fig. 133 .-- CRADLE SUSPENSION (Front Elevation). 


truck may come quite solidly into contact with the car 
body. In order to facilitate the swiveling of trucks when 
rounding curves, some form of roller side bearing is fre- 
quently used in preference to plates which it has been 
found difficult to properly lubricate. * 

A form of roller side bearing is shown in Fig. 13 1. This 
is the form of side bearing shown on the truck illustrated 
in Fig. 124. 

Motor Suspension. — The forms of motor suspension 
most commonly used for railway motors are known as nose 
type suspension and cradle type suspension. 
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Nose Suspension. — With this form of motor suspension 
a lug is cast on the motor frame on the side farthest from 
the axle bearing. In small sizes of motors, a hole in this 
lug receives a bolt which connects it to a spring suspended 
link, thus giving a flexible suspension to the motor, except- 
ing that part of the weight coming directly'upon the axle 
bearing. (See Fig. 42.) 

In the large types of railway .motors no hole is drilled in 
the suspension lug, but a recess is formed to receive this 
lug, which is strongly made of forgings or of structural 



shapes rigidly put together and spring suspended from the 
truck transom. (See Fig. 128.) 

The other form of suspension, known as the cradle sus- 
pension, is much less commonly used. It consists in gen- 
eral of a bar on either end of the motor, hung from the 
frame of the truck, which engages lugs on the motor 
shell. 

A special form of cradle suspension, and one which has 
been used where two motors are installed upon the truck, is 
shown in Figs. 1 32, 1 33, 1 34. Here the suspension bars are 
hung through coiled springs from brackets which are cast 
upon the motor shell and extend on the side of the axle bear- 
ing farthest from that on which the motor itself is placed. 
The cradle thus forms a support for the motors, and is con- 
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nected to them by pins or bolts through lugs cast on the 
bottom of the motor shell, preventing upward lifting of the 



rear motor of the truck during acceleration. In this form 
of cradle suspension there is no connection between the 
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and the truck frame, hence the truck fi^ame can be 

_lear from the motors and wheels. The claim made 

for this form of suspension is the facility with which 
motors, wheels, and axles can be removed from the truck 
if it is desired to replace them for any reason, also for 
the facility with which inspection can be made of the 
motors, gears, etc. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BRAKES AND BRAKING. 

The subject of braking is of the utmost importance in 
the case of electric as well as of steam or other power 
driven vehicles. In electric train or street cars it is also 
of greater moment than in the case of horse cars, on 
account of the higher running speeds as well as the greater 
weights of the cars used in electric service. 

The braking of a car is, from a purely mechanical view- 
point, very much the same sort of phenomenon as the accel- 
eration of the same vehicle ; the treatment of the subject 
involves similar mathematical terms and symbols (differing 
only in sign), and the physical processes employed are very 
much the same, that is, the motion of the vehicle (except 
cable or horse-drawn cars) upon the track on which it runs 
is derived from the force of friction between driving wheels 
and the rails, and obviously the amount of force available 
in a given case and the resultant amount of change in 
motion are limited by the frictional resistance which can 
be set off between the vehicle and the track on which it 
runs, and this in turn is governed by the properties of the 
materials of which the contact surfaces of wheels and 
tracks are made and of their coefficient of friction. 

This horizontal force between car and track is often re- 
ferred to as the tractive effort, and the amount of this 
tractive effort available in any given case for increasing 
motion, or acceleration, is of great importance in develop- 
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mg tne rate of acceleration which will insure the particu- 
lar mechanical cycle of acceleration, uniform running and 
de-celeration, which calls for the most economical use of 
power, that is, the expenditure of the minimum amount of 
energy to perform the service required. 

In practice, however, the problem of securing a force 
producing negative acceleration or braking is of far greater 
importance, and there is a greater necessity both to secure a 
high braking effort and to provide a reliable and unfailing 
means of producing it than is the case with the mechan- 
ically similar problem of acceleration. 

This is evident because the inability to provide the requi- 
site tractive effort to produce the rate of acceleration giv- 
ing the most economical use of power would result only in a 
slightly greater operating cost due to higher cost for motive 
power, and the sudden failure or entire breakdown of the 
apparatus producing acceleration would in general be 
attended by no serious consequences, while on the other 
hand the sudden failure of the braking apparatus would 
probably result in collision or other form of accident, entail- 
ing damage to property, personal injury, or even loss of life. 

Two kinds of duty are required of car brakes : first, the 
ordinary control of the car in making schedule stops and 
slow-downs required in service; and second, brakes are 
called upon to stop the car within the shortest possible dis- 
tance for the purpose of avoiding an accident. 

For the first class of service the braking effort required 
usually amounts to less than 200 pounds per ton weight of 
car, while for the second class of service above described a 
braking effort amounting to as much as 300 pounds per 
ton weight of car is frequently employed. 

It should be mentioned in passing that some designers 
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have endeavored to introduce types of brake intended for 
emergenfcy use only and independent of the brakes used 
for ordinary service, but brakes of this character have found 
only a limited field of usefulness under special conditions, 
and as they have but an unimportant bearing on the general 
subject, they will not be given further consideration. 

Disregarding the class of brakes mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph the broad statement may be made that 
the ordinary direct current electric car has at least two and 
sometimes three sets of appliances for bringing it to rest. 

The two sets of appliances always present are : 

(1) The motors, which will stop the car without power 
from the line where the controller is reversed and the handle 
is moved to the position for parallel or multiple running. 
This use of the motor equipment is well known to all 
properly instructed electric railway operatives, and consists 
simply in throwing the controller handle into the position 
for full speed ahead after cutting off the supply of power 
from the line by opening the motorman’s switch, or opening 
the circuit breaker, by hand or under over-load. Under 
these circumstances one of the motors will begin to gener- 
ate current and tend to drive the other motor in the 
opposite direction, thus setting off resistance to the motion 
of the car through both of the driving axles. 

(2) The second kind of brake always installed is the 
hand brake. This device is too well known to require 
elaborate description. It consists in a vertical shaft at the 
dash board of the car, having on its upper end a crank or 
wheel by means of which it is turned by the motorman, 
causing the brake chain attached to its lower end to be 
wound upon the shaft (or brake staff), and exert a pull on 
the brake levers to which the other end of the brake chain 
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is fastened. Through the system of brake levers the force 
of the pull on the chain is multiplied in amount and trans- 
ferred to the desired direction and points of application to 
the brake shoes which press upon the car wheels. 

(3) The third form of brake which is frequently added 
to the others is some one of the many forms of so-called 
power brakes. Power brakes might be sub-divided into 
many classes, but for simplicity we have considered them 
under three general headings, as follows : First, those which 
apply the braking pressure to the same brake shoes and 
through the same mechanical connection as are used by the 
hand brakes ; second, power brakes which apply a resist- 
ance or reverse torque directly to the driving axles, as, 
for instance, by means of friction disks mounted on the 
axles ; and third, power brakes in which the friction be- 
tween wheel and rail due to brake shoe pressure on the tires 
or torque transmitted through the axles is supplemented 
by frictional resistance between the track and special blocks 
or ‘‘ rail shoes sliding on the rails. These ‘‘ rail shoes ** 
derive their necessary contact pressure from either a 
mechanical thrust downward from the running gear of the 
car or from an electromagnetic pull exerted between the 
rail shoes and the rails. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. 

Friction. — The resistance to motion brought into play 
between their contact surfaces, when two bodies are moved 
one upon the other, is termed the friction between those 
bodies at their contact surfaces. 

In mechanical literature these three laws of friction are 
usually stated as follows : ' 
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(1) The friction is directly proportional to the normal 
pressure between the surfaces. 

(2) The friction is independent of the area of the con- 
tact surfaces. 

(3) The friction is independent of velocity when one of 
the bodies is in motion with regard to the other. 

(4) The friction between two surfaces is greater when 
they are at rest than when they are in motion. 

For a long period of time these laws were believed to 
be closely in harmony with the phenomena of friction, but 
modern investigation and experiment have shown that they 
are of but approximate accuracy even when applied to dry 
surfaces at moderate pressures and low velocities. 

Coefficient of Friction. — The ratio that the friction 
between two surfaces bears to the normal pressure between 
them is called the coefficient of friction, and is usually 
represented by the symbol /a. 

That is, if a body weighing 100 pounds on a horizontal 
surface requires a horizontal pull of 25 pounds to move 
it, then the coefficient of friction between the surfaces in 
contact is equivalent to 

Friction 2*5 lbs. 

Pressure 100 lbs. * 

For these surfaces 

fl^ 0.2$. 

The following table gives approximately the coefficients 
of friction of some common materials ; the figures are 
given merely to show roughly the amounts of the forces 
involved. 
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Matbrial. 

CoBFPiciBNT OP Friction 

Varibs between 

Wood and Wood 

0.25 and 0.50 

Metal and Wood 

0.20 and 0.60 

Metal and Metal 

0.15 and 0.30 

Stone and Stone 

0.40 and 0.05 


The ordinary laws of friction as outlined above, were 
quite generally applied, prior to the investigation of the 
subject of railway braking conducted by Galton and West- 
inghouse in 1878, the results of which were published in 
the proceedings of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers 
for April, 1879. 

The results described in this paper clearly demonstrated 
the fallacy of the laws of friction as applied to railroad 
braking, and also furnished comprehensive data which has 
not been superseded, and to which, indeed, comparatively 
little has been added by the work of other investigators 
during the period of twenty-five years which has elapsed 
since the publication of the results of these classic experi- 
ments. 

Some of the results given by Messrs. Galton and West- 
inghouse are inserted in Tables A and B, Table A illustrating 
the variation with speed of the coefficient of friction, and 
Table B, the variation of the same quantity with time. 

The term Coefficient of Static Friction is often used to 
denote the coefficient of friction between two surfaces 
which are not moving relatively to each other, and the term 
Coefficient of Dynamic Friction, for the case of surfaces 
which are moving with respect to each other. 

As has been shown (see Table A), the former is always 
the greater of these two quantities, and for this reason it is 
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TABLB A.— COBFFICIBNT OF FRICTION AT VARIOUS SPEEDS, WITH CAST 
IRON BRAKE BLOCKS ON STEEL TIRES. 



TABLE B. — COEFFICIENT OF FRICTION AS AFFECTED BY TIME. 



most important tp avoid locking or skidding wheels by ex- 
cessive brake shoe pressure. While a wheel is revolving (and 
hence its .rail contact surface is at rest with respect to the 
rail) it may be made to develop a frictional resistance to the 
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motion of the car up to, but not exceeding, the product of its 
coefficient of static friction into the weight on the wheel. 
When a wheel becomes locked or skidded, its contact sur- 
face is moving with respect to the rail, and the resistance 
which it can be made to oppose to the motion of the car is 
equal to the product of the coefficient of dynamic friction 
into the weight on the wheel. Hence, when wheels are 
skidded, the available retarding force is less than when they 
are revolving, and the efficiency of braking is reduced. 

Energy. — The amount of energy stored in a moving 
train which must be dissipated in braking is often very 
large. As an aid to obtaining an idea of the magnitude of 
this quantity for high speeds, a method of comparison some- 
times employed is to state for a given train speed the ver- 
tical distance it would be necessary for a body of the same 
weight to fall in order to acquire an equal amount of kinetic 
energy, this comparative height having been named by Mr. 
Wellington the “velocity head.*' Table C gives the velo- 
city heads corresponding to several speeds. 


TABLE c. 


Milbs per Hour. 

Velocity Head. 

20 

13-4 

40 

53-5 

60 

120.4 

80 

214. 

100 

334- 


Brake Apparatus. — Immediately after the application of 
brake shoes to the wheels of a car the motion of the vehicle 
is retarded by the frictional resistance set up between the 
wheels and the rads. As this horizontal force originating 
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at the lowest point of the wheels must be made to act hor- 
izontally upon the center of gravity of the moving mass, it 
is evident that the distribution of weight upon the several 
wheels of the car cannot be the same during braking as it 
is when the car is running at uniform speed or standing at 
rest, because the transfer of the retarding force from the 
level of the track up to the center of gravity of the moving 
mass tends to rotate the mass and throw more weight on 
its front and less on its rear supports. Furthermore, as 
the force available for braking depends upon the weight 
on the wheels (in fact, is proportional to the weight) during 
the process of braking, it is evidently most important to 
determine how and by what amount the static distribution 
of weight on the car wheels is affected in order to adjust 
the braking apparatus to secure the most efficient results. 

As the complete car is not a rigidly connected structure, 
except in the special case of the single truck car, it will be 
necessary to consider car bodies and trucks separately in 
this connection, and after investigating the braking con- 
ditions peculiar to each component part of the equipment 
independently we can apply the results thus obtained to the 
braking of the complete car. 

The Car Body. — In Fig. 135 is given a diagram of a 
car body, which is supported on trucks at the points 
marked i and 2 ; the direction of motion is indicated by an 
arrow and the following symbols are used : 

W= weight of car body. 

and ^2 = retarding forces of front and rear trucks, 
respectively, acting at the points of sup- 
port. 

/ = distance between points of support, 
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k ^ distance of center of gravity of car body 
above points of support, 
a = the retardation or deceleration of the car. 
g = the acceleration of gravity. 


Then, the total retarding force on the car body is 
W 

k, + //«, which equals — a. 

W ^ 

In Fig. 13 s, — o which is applied at the center of gravity 
g 


of the car body, is taken as acting in the direction of mo- 
tion, since — a is the force due to the inertia of the car 
g 

which is overcome by the retarding forces and 

D IRECTION OF MOTIO N 


, - 



w 


CENTER OF GRAVITY 




U I L. >j 

Fig. X35.- DIAGRAM OP FORCES ACTING UPON CAR BODY. 

(Witham Trucks.) 

If the points of support of the car body on the trucks 
were in the same horizontal line with the center of gravity, 
then during retardation the weight of the car body would 
be equally distributed between the trucks ; but as the center 
of gravity of the car body is always located at some dis- 
tance above the points of support, it becomes necessary to 
determine the effect of the action of the retarding forces on 
the distribution of the weight of the car body between the 
trucks if we would avail ourselves of the total weight of the 
car body for producing friction between wheels and track. 
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The amount by which the distribution of weight between 
the trucks is affected is most directly obtained by deter- 
mining the moments of all the forces acting around the 
points I and 2 (Fig. 135) and equating them to zero. 

The moments of forces taken around point 2 are, 

/, the moment of the supporting force of the front truck. 


W W , . 

a Z* the moment of the force — a acting hon- 

zontally at the center of gravity, and 


— ^ - the moment of the total weight of the car 
body acting vertically at the center of gravity. 


Since the algebraic sum of the moments of all the forces 
acting around a point must equal zero, we may write, 


Whence 


W I 

- IV- = o. 


• TV . TVJ^ 

A = r ^ 

2 g/ 


(0 


And similarly, considering the other point, i, we obtain 
the equation 

TV TVk 


4 = 




(2) 


From these two equations (i) and (2) we may readily 
calculate for any given rate of retardation the pressure 
exerted by a given car body on the front and rear trucks 
respectively, during braking, if we know the weight of the 
car body, the height of its center of gravity above the 
points of support of body on trucks, and the distance be- 
tween such points of Support. 
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The Car Body and Trucks. — Having considered the 
result of braking upon the external stresses produced by 
the car body, we may take up the complete structure of 
body and trucks. 

Referring to Fig. 136, the following quantities are to be 
considered : 

a = rate of retardation assumed. 
g = the acceleration of gravity. 

JV = weight of car body. 

Ti and = weights of front and rear trucks. 

/ = distance between points of sup- 
port of body. 

^ = distance of center of gravity of 
car body above points of support. 
b = height of point of support of car 
body above the truck, 
and ^2 = height of center of gravity of truck 
above the track. 
r = wheel base of each truck, 
and /g == vertical pressures between car 
body and truck at front and rear 
points of support. 

and = reactions on the trucks resulting 
from the application to the car 
body of the retarding forces and 
as indicated in Fig. 138. 

7£/i, ze/g, and = vertical pressures between wheels 
and track taken in numerical or- 
der from front to rear, 
and F^ = horizontal retarding forces (of 
friction) applied at points of con- 
tact between wheels and track, 
taken in numerical order from 
front to rear. 
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The wheels on each axle are rigidly-connected, and being 
similar figures of revolution and rotating around their com- 



mon axis may be treated as one, and are below referred to 
in the singular number. 
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The forces exerting turning moments around the point 
of contact of the rear wheel of the front truck are the fol- 
lowing five: and the resistance offered by 

the mass of the truck to retardation, which is the force 
T 

— a exerted horizontally at the center of gravity of the 
truck. 

The moments of these forces around the point in ques- 
tion are : 

^ ^ y T. a c. 

n -1 K h k “» and -i— ' , 

2 2 g 


and as the algebraic sum of these moments must equal 
zero, we may write : 


or, 


Wi r — /r, ^ = o, 

2 ^ 2 g 

2 2 gr r 


• (3) 


and similarly for the rear wheel of the front truck : 


w^r ! V h^h = o, 

2 \ 2 g 


or, 


_ ^ ^ A 71 a Cl ^ ^ 

gr r 


o/g = — + 
22 


The wheels of the rear truck treated in a similar manner 
give the equations : 

a, = ^ + f? + +. ^ 

2 2 gr r 

^ • A T^a C 2 h 


+ 7 
2 2 


Sr 
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For convenient reference these four equations are put 
in the following form : 


Wl 


_ + A 

, a 

2 


_ + /i 

T^ac^ + h^b g 

2 

gf' 

_ r, + A 
2 


_ + A 

7 ^ a ^2 + ^2 h g 

2 

gr 


( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

(s) 

( 6 ) 


These four equations express the pressure upon the track 
at each wheel contact in terms of known constants except 
the quantities 7/^ and Repeating equations (i) 
and ( 2 ) : 

, W \ Wkv. 

k = — + -TT (0 


_ W Wka 
^ ~ 2 gl 


• (2) 


and considering that the forces and Ag are in proportion 

W 

to the weights and and equal to — a , we obtain 

y a = + t^- = » 


or, 


= -a and = - a • 
g g 


Substituting these values of /j, /g, and in equations 
(3)> (4)» (5) and (6), we obtain 
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Ti W, Wka , T^C^a : Wba - Wkbe? 

«», = -i H H 

‘ 2 4 2 lg rg 2rg rlf 


or. 


w. 


and 


- 4 


2T^->rW 

Wali 

“ 4 ■ 

2^ V 

2 7; + ir , 

4 

Wall 
2g \r 

2T^->rW 

a/4 = 

Wa^ 


rig 


rig 


k 2 kb 
I 


/ rg 

T^c-^a. 
) rg 


rig 


( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 

(9) 

(.0) 


When the highest rate of retardation is required to be 
produced by braking each wheel in proportion to its con- 
tact pressure on the rail, we can calculate by means of 
these equations the contact pressure of each wheel, and so 
proportion the brake shoe pressures as to secure the maxi- 
mum result. 

It should be noted that equations (7), (8), (9) and (10) do 
hot assume the trucks to be of equal weight or of similar 
dimensions, but the trucks are assumed to be symmetrical. 
In the particular case where trucks are similar as well as 
symmetrical and equal pressures are applied to both trucks, 
the equations are simplified. Since in this case 





and 


2 7’+ W ^ Total weight of car « M* 
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The. four equations reduce to the form 


M, Wa 

4 2 ^ 


z ^ 

+ 

... (n) 

M 

Wa 

(b k' 

\ Tea 

. . . (12) 

4 ~ 

2^ * 

V 

r rg 

M IVa, 

>b 


• • • (*3) 

r 

4 

2 g \ 

,r 1 } 

L rg 

M 

Wa, 

(b , 

i Tea 

• • . (14) 

4 


^ rg 


The derivation of formulae (i) and (2) for the downward 
pressures on the points of support of the car body may 
be considered as applying to the special case of a single- 
truck car, or formulae for the wheel pressures of a single- 
truck car in terms of the mechanical constants of the car, 
the rate of retardation and the gravitation constant may 
be readily derived from the four equations (7), (8), (9) and 
(10) by substituting zero for the weights and dimensions 
of the two trucks and considering the wheel pressures of 
the two wheels of each truck to be consolidated. Subr 
stituting zero for the value of the quantities 7 ^, T^,c^,c^, 
rand b in equations (7), (8), (9) and (10), we get 


IV , 

u\ = h 

4 


W ^ 
w, = H 


Wka 
2 Ig 

Wka 
2 Ig 


O'. 




W Wko. 
4 2 ^^ 

W Wka 
4 2 


Os) 

(16) 

(«7) 

(18) 
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But as ze/j and w, coincide, and ze/, and coincide, we 
may add the right hand members of the first and second 
pair of equations respectively to obtain the contact pres- 
sures of front and rear wheels of a single truck car ; repre- 
senting these quantities by and JV, (v/^ + and 

Wj + = W^), we have 


IF Wka 
2 Ig 


W WJia 

fy — — — 

2 /g 


If /u = coefficient of static friction, then 
= jF^ y or » 

7V^fl = F^y ‘‘ 7£f2 = — , 
fA 

Jp 

WgH = Fa, “ Wa = 

F 

= F^, “ , 


and by substituting these values in equations (ii) to (14), 
we get the maximum rail friction available. 


^ PFafi _l_ Fcafi 


— + 
4 


Mfi 

IVafi 

4 



Wall 

4 



Wan 


Hh 

e-j)- 
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Since -H = the total ■ horizontal effort 

applied to the car to produce the retardation a. we have the 
relation 

+ /J + 

o 

where M =s total weight of car and trucks. From this re- 
lation, the value of a can be substituted in equations (21) 
to (24), and the resulting equations may be solved for the 
four quantities, and giving the conditions of 

maximum efficiency. 

The equations which have been discussed afford a means 
of determining the distribution of weight upon the wheels 
of a car during retardation in terms of the contact pressures 
between wheels and rail, and as this contact pressure of 
each wheel, together with the respective coefficient of fric- 
tion between wheel and rail, and between brake shoe and 
wheel, determine the permissible brake shoe pressure, it 
appears that by means of formulae 1 1 to 14 the brake shoe 
pressure on the wheels of a car may be adjusted to giv^ 
any desired rate of retardation up to the maximum avail- 
able rate under any given set of conditions. 

Equations ii to 14 and 19 and 20 are of practical use 
in determining the amount of braking pressure which it is 
desirable to apply to the brake shoes of each pair of wheels 
of either a four or an eight-wheeled car in order to secure 
maximum results. In applying these formulae to conditions 
usually met with, in which the available power for braking 
is derived from a single source, such as an air pressure 
cylinder, we have to consider the design of the levers by 
which this pressure is distributed, and in addition take into 
account the reaction between the force of friction at the 
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brake shoes and the fixed points upon the truck frames 
from which the brake shoes are supported. 

Considering the case of a ‘Mouble-truek/’ or eight- 
wheeled car, and confining our attention to one of the 
trucks, it appears from equations ii and 12 (or 13 and 14), 
that in order to make available for braking all of the adhe- 
sion between the wheels and rails, it is necessary to produce 
greater pressure on the brake shoes of the front or leading 
wheels of the truck than upon the shoes of the rear or 
trailing wheels. If the car were operated in but one 
direction, that is, if the same pair of wheels of each truck 
were always leading, then 
this result would be read- 
ily accomplished by a sim- 
ple arrangement of levers. 

Under the conditions us- 
ually met with, that is, 
operation in either di- 
rection indifferently, the 
desired result cannot be obtained by any such simple 
means, and it becomes necessary to introduce into the 
chain of connections between the source of power and the 
brake shoes, some factor acting upon the resultant brake 
shoe pressure which varies with the direction of motion 
of the car. 

This is usually accomplished by suspending the brake 
shoe by a link or hanger which is not parallel with the 
tangent to the wheel circumference at the point of contact 
of the shoe. By this means the reaction to the force of 
friction tangential to the wheel acting upon the point of 
support of the brake shoe hanger is given a component 
acting at right angles to the tangent at the point of con- 
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tkct bf the shoe, * which of course must be added to the 
brake shoe pressure derived directly from the source of 
braking power on the car. 

A diagram showing a brake shoe suspended by a link or 
hanger parallel with the tangent at the point of contact of 
shoe, is given at Fig. 1 37. Assuming a pressure P of brake 
shoe against wheel to be applied to the shoes and that 
the wheels are revolving in the direction indicated by the 
arrow, the force of friction exerted at the contact surface 
between shoe and wheel will be transmitted through the link 
or hanger, and act as an upward pressure at the 

point of support. The reaction of this force, being in the 
direction of the hanger D 17 which is parallel to the tan- 
gent to the wheel at the point of contact of the shoe, 
has no effect upon the pressure of the shoe upon the 
wheel. 

If, however, the pin supporting the brake shoe hanger 
be moved further away 
from the wheel, as shown 
in Fig. 138, so that the 
brake shoe hanger is not 
parallel with the tangent 
at the point of applica- 
tion of the braking pres- 
sure, but makes an angle 

with the tangent, then the total pressure of brake shoe 
upon the wheel will exceed the applied pressure B by an 
amount depending on the angle <;f>, and the coefficient of 
friction between wheel and brake shoe. 

Referring to Fig. 138, let 

= Applied braking pressure, horizontal. 

= Force of friction exerted upon shoe by wheel, tangen- 
tial to wheel circumference at point of contact. 


DIRECTION OF MOTION OF CAR 
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=s Pressure betwden wheel and shoe, radial to wheel, 
at right angles to 

= Reaction of brake shoe hanger, in the direction D 
d = length of brake shoe hanger. 

The moments of all these forces taken around the point 
Z7, at which the brake shoe hanger is supported, are as 
follows: 

B^d'co^ 

S^dsm (l>y 

and cos opposing the other two. The sum of the 

moment of all the forces acting about a point being equal 
to zero, we may write 

d cos <f} + d sin <l> — d cos <^ == o, 

or, 

cos <1^ H- sin cos = o . . (25) 

Using the symbols S^, P,^, and for the rear 
wheels, and noting that for the rear wheels the conditions 
are similar to those met with in the case of the front 
wheels, we may write, 

B2 cos (fi — S2 sin <f> — P2 cos ^ = o . . . (26) 


Let ft' = the coefficient of friction of wheel and brake 
shoe, then 


Sj^ = ft' P^ and S2 = ft' Zg , 


or, 



Substituting these values in equations (25) and (26), we 
get 


B^ cos -f »S'i sin J cos = o 


(27) 


B2 cos ^ — 


• (28) 
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and assuming =-5, = .5 (the condition commonly met 
with in practice), the equations may be solved for ^ and B 
as follows : 


and 


tan ^ 


I s^ — »S5j 

7 s^ + s^ 


(29) 


(5t + cos <l> — 


The braking effort, F^, available at the point of contact 
of this wheel with the rail depends, as has been indicated, 
upon the weight on the wheel and the coefficient of 
static rail friction, /a 

and this force produces a retardation a where 



The quantity would immediately determine the de- 
sired brake shoe pressure if the brake were called upon 
to produce retardation of the motion of translation only of 
the car body and trucks. In addition to this, however,, 
the brakes are required to retard the rotary motion of the 
wheels and armatures. In order to determine the total 
amount of friction which must be developed at the peri- 
phery of the wheel, it is necessary to add to the quantities 
-Fj, Fg, Fg, and F^, respectively, the forces necessary to 
secure a peripheral retardation of the wheels equal to a (the 
retardation of the car), and also the force due to peripheral 
retardation of the armatures equal to the product of “ a '' 
and the gear reduction ratio between the car axle and 
the armature shaft. 

Let 

F = Wheel radius. 
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Radius of gyration of wheels and axle. 
n = Weight of each pair of wheels and axle. 

^^2= Radius of gyration of the armature. 
m = Weight of armature. 

G = Gear ratio, 
a = Rate of retardation of car. 

Then the force of friction necessary to secure a retarda- 
tion of the wheel rotation equivalent to << a ** at the periph- 
ery would be 



for the wheels, and 

1:\ ^ r 

for the armatures. 

The sum of these two quantities and the force re- 
quired for the retardation of the motion of translation of 
the car give the total friction which must be developed at 
the point of contact of the brake shoe with the wheel ; that 
is, for the front wheel, if = resultant pressure of brake 
shoe and / = coefficient of friction, then 


or, 



and similarly for P^, and P^. 

In any given case the conditions of efficiency can readily 
be computed from equations (21) to (24), and the resultant 
brake shoe pressure required may then be computed as indi- 
cated in equation (31) above. 
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Brake Testing. 

The methods and apparatus used in testing train brakes 
in steam service are well known and have been frequently 
described, such tests being usually conducted on an elabo- 
rate scale. The efficiency of brakes commonly used in 
electric service (on single cars or short trains) may be 
determined with considerable accuracy with simple appara- 
tus and a small number of observers. 

The only phase of the extensive subject of brake testing 
considered here will be the question of the ability of the 
brake to stop a car or train with a high average rate of 
retardation. It must be noted, however, that in comparing 
different types of brake apparatus, there are other charac- 
teristics to be considered which are of almost as great 
importance, including reliability, durability, facility of in- 
spection and repair, first cost and operating cost. 

A simple method used for determining the braking 
characteristics of street car brakes was described by one 
of the authors in a paper presented at the Dec. 19th, 
1902, meeting of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers; a summary of this paper, together with the 
results of tests with various types of brake apparatus are 
given below. 

The apparatus used has already been described at 
page 47, the only records taken being of speed and time. 

In all tests, cars of the same type were used, mounted 
on similar trucks, and all cars were put in as nearly the 
same condition as possible and loaded to the same gross 
weight by an amount equivalent to a heavy passenger 
load. The cars were run in the same direction over the 
jsafne section of track on a uniform grade ; wind and hu- 
mkMty conditions b^ing as nearly uniform as possible, and 
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great care was taken to determine with accuracy in each 
case the speed of car at brake signal and the actual dis- 
tance traversed between brake signal and the stopping of 
the car. An axle of the car was fitted with a drum carry- 
ing a contact plate which momentarily closed a battery 
circuit once in each revolution : this circuit energized an 
electro-magnet operating one of two recording pencils, 
under which a strip of paper was drawn at uniform speed 
by a very accurately governed spring motor. The operat- 
ing magnet of the other pencil of the two was energized 
by a circuit which was closed every half second by a 
contact maker actuated by a standard clock mechanism. 
It will be readily seen that with this apparatus a sheet 
could be obtained containing a clear record of wheel rev- 
olutions and time ; from this the number of revolutions 
during any interval, or the duration of any particular wheel 
revolution, could be determined with great accuracy ; the 
method of using this apparatus to obtain the data desired 
was as follows : 

blAGRAM SHOWING METHOD OF DETERMINING DISTANCE 
FROM BRAKE SIGNAL TO STOP. 

When the Arrow Mark (Fig. 139) on Wheel was in contact with rail, the revolution 
counter circuit was closed by contact on axle. Each run started with this mark in contact ; 
at the stop the point of contact between wheel and rail was marked on rail, and the car was 
rolled on until the arrow mark on the wheel again came in contact with rail, giving the final 
fractional part of a revolution to be used in getting the total length of run by wheel rev- 
olutions, which was subtracted from the length of run by tape' measurement to get the 
distance skidded. 

A— Position of wheel at start. 

B — Position of wheel at stop. 

C — Position to which wheel was rolled to get last fractional part of a revolution. 

S — Point at which brake signal was given, determined by record of revolution 
counter. 

A B — ^Tape measurement ; total distance run. 

A S — Computed from Revolution Record. 

A B — A S = Distance to stop = S B. 

The car was placed near the starting point and moved 
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backward qr forward until the contact on the axle drum 
was closed, then the point of contact between the wheel 
and rail was chalk-niarked both on wheel and rail. Then 
the record paper was put in motion, the car started, and 
brought up to speed very gradually to avoid the possibility 
of slipping of the wheels. When the desired speed was 
attained, an electric bell was rung as a signal for an emer- 
gency stop. The circuit of this bell traversed the operat- 
ing magnet of the chronograph pencil, and by drawing 
this pencil farther than it was ordinarily drawn by the 
clock circuit, produced a clearly defined record of the 
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exact time at which the signal bell was rung. When the 
car was brought to a full stop, the bell was rung again in 
order to make a record of the time elapsed between brake 
signal and stop. The position of the point of contact of 
the front wheel was then carefully marked on the track, 
and the car moved slowly along until the first chalk mark 
made on the wheel was brought again in contact with the 
rail, and the rail was marked at this point. A tape meas- 
urement was then made between the first and second 
marks, giving accurately the total length of run; and 
between the second and third marks, to determine the 
distance traversed in the final fractional part of a wheel 
revolution. The distance from start to brake signal 
determined by the, wheel revolution record on the chrono- 
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graph chart was calculated; this distance deducted from 
the total length of run (a tape measurement), gave an 
accurate measure of the distance from brake signal to stop. 
Futhermore, where there was a difference between the 
total distance run by tape measurement and the total dis- 
tance indicated by the wheel revolution chart [such differ- 
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ence only occurred in case of skidding], then the difference 
was the measure of the distance skidded. 

It should be noted that by the use of the methods out- 
lined, the measurement of the two quantities whose accu- 
rate determination is essential to a brake test — namely, 
the speed at brake signal and the distance to stop — are 
obtained with a high degree of accuracy and with appara- 
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tus which can be readily attached to any car. This appa- 
ratus is complete in itself, no stops, signals, or other spe- 
cial appliances being required on the track or roadbed. 

The time elapsing^'between brake signal and stop, may 
for the present purpose of tests of emergency stops be 
divided into three parts : 

1. Duration of time between brake signal and beginning 
of movement of brake handle or lever by motorman ; 
that is, the personal equation of motorman. 

2. Duration of time between beginning of movement of 
brake handle or lever and setting of the brake shoes. 

3. Duration of time between the setting of the brake 
shoes and stopping of the car. 

The first interval of time above depends on the motor- 
main, the second on the brake mechanism, and the third 
on the amount- of the frictional resistance which can be 
developed between the car and the rails, for a stop from a 
given speed. The first and second intervals of time are 
practically constant for a given motorman and brake appa- 
ratus and independent of speed; the third interval will 
vary with the speed at brake signal. 

From a number of test stops made as above described 
the curves given in Fig. 140, were plotted. In this curve 
sheet each curve represents the relation between speed 
at brake signal and distance to stop of one of the types of 
brake tested. Speed-time and distance curves for indi- 
vidual tests were also plotted, and typical test sheets are 
given in Fig. 141. From these curves, which are lettered 
for identification with the characteristic curves given at 
Fig. 140,. the rates of retardation and the interval of time 
required after brake signal to commence retardation may 
readily be approximated. 
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By means of several coasting runs, the retardation due 
to friction and air resistance was found for the tests in 
question, to be approximately o.i6 miles per hour per 
second, within the range of speeds at which tests were 
made; and for convenience in comparing the results 
obtained with the several brakes throughout the range of 
speeds employed, the curves of Fig. 141 were plotted 
from equations determined as follows : for a given brake 
and motorman the distance run by a car from time of 
brake signal to time of full application of brake shoe 
would be. 




T =: d (distance in feet), 


where 5 = speed at break signal in miles per hour. 

T = time from brake signal to application of brake 
shoes. 

0.16 miles per hour per second = rate of retardation 
of car before applying brakes. 

1.467 = ratio between ft. per second and miles per 
hour. 

At the end of time T the car would have run a distance 
d and would have a speed of ( 5 — 0.16 T’) miles per hour, 
and from this point to the point of stop, the distance 
d* would be : 


(5 ~ 0.16 T) 1.467 5-0.16 T _ 

2 ~ ^ R 


or 


( 5 - 0.16 T) 


1.467 
2 R 


where R = retardation in miles per hour per second from 
setting of brake shoes to stop. 
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The total' distance being the sum of a? + , ive may 

write 

(s 1.467 r + ( 5 - 0.16 7 )* “ A 

where D = total distance from -brake signal to stop. Col- 
lecting the coefficients of 5 and 5 *, we gel the following 
equation, showing the relation between D and 5 : 

n = Z 5 * + M S + N , 
where Z = 

dV 

M = ^t.467 - 0-235 ^7- 

/ 0.0188 \ ^ 

^ = -o.ii7jn 

Z, M and N being practically constant for each equip- 
ment. 

From test stops, with each brake, curves were plotted 
showing speed on a time-base from the brake signal to 
time of stop. From these curves may be obtained values 
for T and and from these the values of the coefficients 
of and 5 in the above equation may be computed. 
From this equation with D and S as variables, we may 
compute the values of D (distance) corresponding to sev- 
eral values of 5 (speed), and plot a curve showing for dif- 
ferent speeds the distances run from brake signal to stop 
for each of the equipments tested. 

To get the time elapsed from brake signal to stop from 
different speeds at brake signal, we have the following re- 
lations : 
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ist'and 2d parts of time above referred to. 

5-ai6r 


R 


= 3d part. 


Hence, the total time from brake signal to stop from a 
given speed at brake signal will be : 

5-0.16 T 


r + 


R 


where / = time in seconds from brake signal to stop. 

T = time from brake signal to setting of shoe. 

5 = speed at brake signal. 

R = rate of braking in miles per hour per second 



from setting of shoes to stop. The coefficients of this 
equation for any equipment may be obtained as noted 
above from the speed curves, and these coefficients once 
determined, the values of t for several values of 5 may be 
computed ; and from these values a curve may be plotted, 
showing for different speeds at brake signal the time from 
brake signal to stop for each of the equipments tested. 


TYPES OF BRAKE APPARATUS IN ^ COMMON USE WITH 
ELECTRIC CARS. 

Hand Brake.^ — The hand brake usually consists of a ver- 
tical brake staff which is rotated by the motormanby means 
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of a cran^ or wheel n^ounted on its upper endj a brake 
chain one end of which is wound upon the lower end of 
the brake staff and the other end attached to a'rod which 
is connected to the brake lever system through a short 
leng^-h of chain. By means of these connections the brake 
levers may be actuated from the brake staff at either end 



of the car with the minimum waste' of power in the connec-. 
tions. 

From the diagrammatic representation of a hand brake 
system given in Fig. 142 an idea may be obtained of the 
general arrangement of the, apparatus, the .chain of, con- 
nections from the brake handle, to the brake shoes, and 
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the leverages employed at the several points in the sys- 
tem illustrated. 

Assuming (Fig. 142) the motorman to exert a pressure of 
SO lbs. effective in a direction at right angles to the hori- 
zontal arm of the brake handle, the pressures on the sev- 
eral brake shoes may be readily calculated : the brake shoe 
pressures aiid the tension in each of the several connec- 



tions of the brake system under the assumed conditions 
are indicated in the diagram. 

The characteristic feature of the arrangement illustra- 
ted is the use of a single brake lever (often called the 
floating lever, or sway bar), and this is the usual construc- 
tion with Ijiand brakes on electric cars. 

Ah objection which at once suggests itself is that with 
this arrangement the greater pressure is necessarily ap- 
plied to the truck or wheels at the rear end of the car, 
while to secure the most effective braking, as has been 
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shown, the greater pressure should be applied to the front 
truck or wheels. 

This result may be secured by the use of two floating 
levers : such an arrangement is illustrated at Fig. 143, which 
is reproduced from working drawings, for a system of lev- 
ers capable of adjustment to any desired excess of brak- 
ing pressure on the front truck over the rear truck of a 
difference of 19 per cent. 

A modification of the hand brake is the geared brake, 
of which Fig. 144 illustrates a form in common use. In 
this brake a pinion on the lower end of the brake staff en- 
gages a gear which is made in one piece with a double 
sprocket wheel. Each of these sprocket wheels engages 
a loop of chain attached to the brake rod. Either two 
hooks are formed on the end of the brake rod for the two 
chains, or as in the case illustrated in Fig. 144, two separate 
brake rods are used, attached at the same point on the 
floating lever. Only the upper one of the two chains and 
rods is used in braking, the other being left slack as a 
reserve in case of failure of the working set. 

It should be noted that in Fig. 144, which shows the 
brake apparatus applied to a car mounted on maxmium 
traction trucks, that the difference in pressure between the 
shoes or the driving wheels and those on the pony wheels 
is , secured by the interposition of a spring between the 
brake system and the pony wheel shoes. This arrange- 
ment is simple, requiring a small number of parts and 
occupies but little space on the truck, but it is open to 
the objection of not being susceptible of the close adjust- 
ment of the relative brake shoe pressures which is possi- 
ble where a lever system is employed for this purpose. 

Track Brakes. — A form of hand brake which has been 
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used to a very limited extent has, iii addition to the custom- 
ary wheel shoes an additional set of shoes which are 
forced into contact with the rail during braking. The 
principle of this brake is illustrated in Fig. 145, in which the 
parts peculiar to this type of brake are shown. The oper- 
ation of the wheel and track shoes in connection with the 



brake levers previously described will be readily under- 
stood. 

Power Brakes.— Power brakes may be divided into two 
general groups, i st, brakes in which the power required for 
braking is derived from the kinetic energy of the car ; and 
2d, brakes in which the power necessary for breaking is 
derived from some source other than the energy stored in 
the car during acceleration. 

Momentum or Friction Brake. — Fig. 146 shows the 
general arrangement of a momentum or friction brake in 
which the power for braking is derived directly from the 
energy expended on the car during acceleration. A sleeve 
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mounted loosely on axle near one of the wheels carries 
on its end a friction disc, which may be made to engage a 
wearing surface cast upon the rear face of the wheel by 
the operation of a clutch mounted on the axle. To the 
sleeve the brake chain is attached. In applying brakes 
the motorman moves the brake handle through i to i turn, 
thereby operating the clutch by means of the connecting 
rod which is attached to the lower end of the brake staff 
by a bell crank. The operation of the clutch throws the 
friction disc into contact with the wheel, and the motion of 
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the wheel being imparted to the friction disc, the brake 
chain is wound upon the sleeye to which it is attached and 
the brake levers operated by the chain. The amount of 
braking pressure developed depends of course upon the 
pressure between the friction disc and wheel, and this is 
regulated by the amount of pull exerted by the motorman 
on the brake handle. 

The rapid action of this brake, as well as the possibility 
of readily increasing the braking pressure with the load or 
speed, makes it a highly effective brake. 

In brakes of , the type above described the friction 
mechanism actxiates the wheel shoes; a variation of this 
arrangement which has been used to a very limited extent 
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consists in the addition to the system of rail shoes such as 
were described above in connection with the track brake. 

Air Brakes. — The air brake is in universal use in steam 
railroad practice and is more extensively used than any 
other form of power brake for electric cars. 

In an air brake equipment the power is applied to the 
brake levers by means of the ‘'brake cylinder,** a section 
of which is shown at Fig. 147. 

In applying brakes, air is admitted through the post in 
the cylinder head and the piston forced out, actuating the 



Fig. 148. -BRAKE GYLINDBR Aim LBVBRS. 


brake levers. When brakes are released, the coil spring 
returns the piston head to its original position in the cylin- 
der. It will be noticed that the piston shown is of two 
parts, a solid rod, and a hollow shaft which receives it. 
This is to facilitate the application of brakes by hand 
power, the hand brake chain being attached to the lever 
connected to the piston ; and where brakes are operated by 
hand, the solid piston rod slips easily from the hollow part 
and it is not necessary to pull out the piston head against 
friction and the retarding spring. 

The general arrangement of brake cylinders and levers 
is illustrated in the diagram of Fig. 148, together with the 
attachment to the hand brake staff. 
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A; detidled drawing of the levers shown iii Figi 14S is 
given in Fig. 149 ; this is a form of leverage extensively used 
with air brakes on electric cars. 

Two methods are in use for admitting air to the brake 
cylinder, 

1st. The air from the teservoir is piped to the motor- 
man's valve, which is so designed that when turned to the 
position for applying brakes, the air is admitted to a pipe 



running directly to the brake cylinder. This is known as 
the “ Straight Air ” system and is adapted to single cars 
or short trains, but not to long trains because of the time 
which would be required to supply the quantity of air 
necessary to fill the brake cylinders. 

2d. Air from the reservoirs is admitted to smaller 
(auxiliary) reservoirs which are connected to the brake 
gylinders through a special device known as the triple 
valve. The operation of these devices is as follows: 
when the motorman turns his valve to the position allow- 
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ing air froin the main reservoir into the train pipe (which 
is run continuously through the train> the seventi cars^ be^ 
ing connected by flexible hose couplings), the triple valves 
permit the air to flow into the auxiliary reservoirs ; when 
the motorman moves his valves to the position for s^ply- 
ing brakes, air is permitted to escape from the train pipe 
and the reduction of pressure in the train pipe causes the 
triple valves to open a connection between the auxiliary . 
reservoirs and the brake cylinders, thus admitting air to 
the cylinders and setting the brakes. When the motor- 
man again turns his valve to the position admitting air 
from the main reservoirs to the train pipe, the triple 



Fig. X50. 


valves take a position admitting air from the tram pipe to 
the auxiliary reservoirs and at the same time open a con- 
nection between the brake cylinders and the atmosphere, 
thus releasing the brakes. 

The apparatus used in straight and automatic air brake 
systems are illustrated in the diagrams of Figs. 150 and 
151 respectively. 

In addition to the parts above referred to, the air com- 
pressor and pump governor are important pieces of appara- 
tus. The electric air compressor consists of an electric 
motor driving an air compressor either directly connected 
to its shaft or connected through gearing or chain diid 
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sprocket wheels; Figs. 152, 153 and 154 illustrate the three? 
types of apparatus. The compressor shown in Fig. i S 3» is 
partly dismantled, exposing the armature and pinion. 



Fig. 131. -AUTOMATIC AIR BRAKB 8 T 8 TBM. 

(Installed on Interborough R. R., N.Y.) 


The pump governor is a device inserted in the motor 
circuit for the purpose of automatically maintaining the 
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main reservoir above a predetermined point. In the pump 
governor the motor switches are controlled by a relay ac- 
tuated by a contact mounted on the arm of an ordinary 
Bourdon pressure gauge or by contacts mounted on the 
piston of a swell air cylinder acting against an adjustable 
spring. In the case of train service it is usual to have the 
pump governors of the several cars of a train intercon- 
nected, so that all pumps on the train may cut in and cut 
out at the same time ; the necessity for this is evident 
since without such a device the pump having the lowest set 



Fig. 152.— G. E. MOTOR DRIVEN AIR COMPRESSOR. 

governor would pump air for the train, and deteriorate 
rapidly on account of being constantly overloaded. 

In addition to the above these two other methods 
in general are for supplying compressed air to the brake 
apparatus of electric cars. Under certain conditions it 
is found expedient to compress the air at stationary air 
compressor stations to a high pressure, and charge large 
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Fig- 153. —motor driven AIR COMPRESSOR. 



(Chain Drive.) 

Fig. 154. — air compressor. 
(West. Traction Brake Co.) 
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tanks on the cars with this compressed air. In service 
the air is taken from these tanks at ordinary main reser- 



Fig, 155. -AIR COMPRESSOR AXLE DRIVER. 

(West. Traction Brake Co.) 


voir pressure by means of reducing valves. The other 
source of supply of compressed air which should be mem 



Fig. 156.-0. E. ELECTRIC BRAKE SHOE. 


tioned is the ^'Axle Driven Compressor” (see Fig. I55)> 
which consists of an air compressor geared to the car axle. 
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^ the car 

tdrs 1^ the brs^ing effect is pro- 

duced by the torque required to drive the generators, by 
the drag due to eddy currents set at the brake disc 
attached to the wheels a$ it reivolves in the magnetic 
field of the electric brake which is a circular electro- 
magnet attached to the motorirame (see Fig. 156) and is 
energized by the motors acting as generators, and alsp by 
the mechanical ‘friction - between the revolving brake disc 
and the fixed brake shoe. . ; 

Another form of electric brake which has never been 
extensively used consists of a solenoid and a plunger act 
ing in a very similar manner to the air brake cylinder. . 

The type of brake post recently deyeloped is the elec- 
tro-magnetic track brake illustrated ih Fig. 157, where it 
is shown installed on; a fourr-wheel^ par. As will be seen 
from the illustration, this brake consists of an electro- 
magnet in which the track rails form part of the magnetic 
circuit. - The horizontal thrust delivered! by the position of 
this ^gnet hung from the running gear is transmitted by 
suitable levers to the brake shoes acting on the car 
wheels. By means of this apparatus , it is possible to 
secure through the braking of wheel shoes the amount of 
retardation; available due ^ to the , adhesion between the 
wheels arid the track, in addition to this the retardation 
due to the horizontal force required to drag the energized 
electro-magnetic shoe ^ along the track. The current 
required jfpr energizing the electro-magnet is derived from 
the mptors used as generators. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES. 

JiLECTRic locomotives have reached such a stage of devel- 
opment that they are now used quite extensively for com- 
mercial purposes. In detail an electric locomotive usually 
consists of a supporting body containing two or more 
motqt^s suitably connected to the truck axles upon which the 
niofor . body tests: ^ The locomotive /body alsa contains a 
cab/ iu/>bte^ the' controlling mechanism; There are, 
ho;vf;^yeXj .buiahy forms of^ jQcomotiyes which do not possess 
a ^D;;ferwbicte’ca^^^ other arrangements are made for the 
controlling mechanism. When operated by storage bat- 
teries, the locomotive must be provided with suitable racks 
to contain them. 

To obtain maximum traction with an electric locomo- 
tive, the construction must be founded on laws which are 
similar to those governing the design of steam locomotives. 
The great difference between an electric locomotive and a 
steam locomotive lies in the many advantagj^s possessed 
by the former. The operation of an electric locomotive is 
much simpler and quicker ; the acceleration more smooth, 
aqd, in comfort, the electric locomotive is free from escaping 
steam, excessiye heat, coal dust, and ashes, characteristic 
of steam locomotives. 

Until quite recently electric locomotives were limited to, 
what is termed short-haul traction,** or operating over 
shptt distances. With the electrification of the New York 
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Central Railroad, new departures were made in the trac- 
tion field, heavy electric locomotives superseding the steam 
locomotives for express service within approximately 34 
miles of the city center. 

Electric locomotives may be divided into two distinct 
classes, depending upon their usage. They are employed 
for surface work, such as switching trains, in tunnels where 
smoke is objectionable, and for industrial purposes, or they 
are used for subsurface work such as mining, ("onsidering 
surface-railway locomotives, their general design may be 



Fig. 158.— LOCOMOTIVE FRAME. 


further classified into heavy railroad or trunk-line service 
and into light railway practice. 

Mining Locomotives. — Electric locomotives for mining 
purposes should be of a compact design, making them 
adaptable to low and narrow entries met with in this 
class of service. . They should be well framed and built in 
a substantial manner, having no movable parts exposed 
which could be injured by obstructions or by falling debris. 
As the cost of attendance is the chief item of saving with 
mining locomotives, they should be as simple in design 
as possible, the running parts being readily accessible. 

The Westinghouse-Baldwtn Mining Locomotive. — 
The Westinghouse Manufacturing Company and the Bald- 
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win Locomotive Works have, in conjunction, developed a 
variety of types of mining locomotives. The general de- 
sign of these locomotives is as follows (extracted from 
companies’ bulletins): 

‘'The locomotive frame Fig. 158 consi^ts of heavy cast- 
iron side and end pieces securely bolted together and kept 
square by mechanical joints and shoplders accurately 
fitted. These frame pieces are planed, top, bottom, and 
ends, to ensure perfect accuracy both in. fitting up and in 
the interchangeability of parts. The pedestal caps are 
forgings made to template, and accurately fitted so as to 
relieve the frame from breaking strains in case of severe 
shocks. The frame is placed either inside'or outside of the 
wheels, in accordance with the limiting requirements of track 
gauge and width of mine entries. 

“ All larger sizes of locomotives are provided with sepa- 
rate shoes in the pedestals to permit taking up excessive 
lost motion in the boxes and to protect the frames from 
wear. 

“ Heavy wooden doors and perforated metal plates are 
laid on top of the frames, thoroughly protecting all elec- 
trical parts, but also permitting perfect ventilation as well 
as access for inspection. The entire machine, with elec- 
trical apparatus, is supported on the journal boxes by a 
double system of helical springs, which prevents destructive 
pounding on the track and relieves the machinery from 
shock. 

“The locomotive is driven by two motors, separately 
spring supported, one geared to each axle by single reduc- 
tion gearing, the gears being enclosed in tight casings. 
These motors are designed especially for mine service, 
and are of the four-pole type, steel clad, and enclosed. 
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The armature is iron clad, the coils being held in slots 
below the surface, as in the most approved railway 
practice.” 

Special attention has been given to the capacity of the 
motor rheostat, in order to avoid overheating, as it has 
been found that the working capacity of electric mine 
locomotives is in many cases seriously impaired by failure 



Fig. 159. —ELECTRIC MINING LOCOMOTIVE. 


to provide sufficient resistance to take care of the various 
operations of switching and light load running. 

General hh.EcTRic Mining Locomotive. — Another 
form of mining locomotive is that built by the General 
Electric Company. This locomotive resembles in general 
appearance the locomotive just described. The locomotive 
frames are made of cast iron, built up in rectangular form, 
enclosing the working mechanism. The locomotives are 
designed to operate upon either 250-volt or 500-volt cir- 
cuits. A General Electric locomotive exerting a draw-bar 
pull of 7,500 pounds, will have a normal speed of 8 miles 
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perhour aftd will have an approximate power consumption 
of 1 6o kilowatts. Such a locomotive will have a total 
length of 178 inches over all, and a maximum width of 58 
inches when operating upon tracks with a 36-inch gauge. 
The height of frame above rail is 39 inches, the wheel base 
64 inches, arid the diameter of the wheels 33 inches. Such 
a locotnotive will weigh 46,000 pounds. 

Among special features of the General Electric mining 
locomotive are a ‘‘cable-reel device'* and their system of 
braking. Referring to Fig. 159, the cable reel is shown 
removed from normal position, to exhibit its working 
mechanism. When operative, the reel is mounted on the 
top of the locomotive at the end opposite the controller. 
The reel has a relatively large diameter and contains a 
flexible insulated cable, one end of which is connected to 
the trolley service. By means of this cable, which is 
electrically connected to the controller, current may enter 
the motors through the controller when the trolley pole is 
down and not in contact with the line wire. The loco- 
motive may, therefore, enter new developments or new 
cuts where the trolley wire has not been strung. The 
reel mechanism is operated from one of the locomotive 
axles, being driven by a sprocket chain. As the loco- 
motive proceeds, the cable unwinds from the reel, a ten- 
sion of 30 pounds being automatically maintained upon it, 
thus preventing kinks. Upon reversing the motion of 
the car from a forward to a backward direction, the cable- 
reel mechanism rewinds the cable, the same tension of 30 
pounds being maintained. 

With the type of brake rigging employed with these 
locomotives, the tension applied to the brake chains, which 
. are coniiected to the brake levers, is produced by a 
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vertical screw. The- pressure upon the brake shoes iiiay, 
therefore, be gradually applied and the brake handle may 
be left in any position. 

Trunk-Line Service. — Owing to the high efficiency , of 
electric motors, electric locomotives may be designed, 
which, for conditions similar in all respects, will be far 
superior than steam locomotives. Due to the compact- 
ness of electric motors, the car body will lend itself 
readily to that design which will reduce air resistance to 
a minimum, making them especially applicable to high- 
speed service. The weight of the electric, locomotive may 
also be so distributed as to lower the center of gravity of 
the locomotive considerably, resulting in the maintenance 
of high speeds around curves. The absence of escaping 
steam, dirt, oil, and ashes are also desirable features of the 
dectric locomotive. The weight of the body of the locq- 
motive may be readily distributed so as to produce a 
maximum weight upon the driving wheels, resulting in 
greater tractive force exerted at the base of the car 
wheel. 

Comparing electric locomotive service to multiple unit 
train service, it is obvious that the rate of acceleration of 
electric locomotives will be much smaller than that of the 
multiple unit service, owing to the distributed motor 
service of the latter and its increased permissible tractive 
force. If the coefficient of friction be 0.25, the dead 
weight upon the drivers would necessarily be four times 
the tractive force exerted, increasing, therefore, the total 
train weight, due consideration being taken of the absence 
of motor equipment of the cars. Accelerating at 0.7 m. 
per h. per s. is considered satisfactory for locomotive 
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service, whereas with the multiple unit system an accel- 
eration of 1.40 is common, and some of the later railway 
developments will be operated at an acceleration of 2. m. 
per. h. per. s. High rates of acceleration are essential for 
interurban railway practice, whereas with trunk-line ser- 
vice, where stops are infrequent, the time element of 
acceleration is not so important, as it involves a considera- 
tion of from 20 to 30 seconds^ More stress is given 
with this class of service, to the maintenance of a high 
schedule running speed. 

A notable example of the conditions to be met with in 
trunk-line service, when adapting it to an electric system, 
is that of the New York^ Central Railroad. A brief 
account of these conditions, and a description of a locomo- 
tive designed to meet them, follows : 

The New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Elec- 
tric Locomotives. — These locomotives were constructed 
by the General Electric Company in conjunction with the 
American Locomotive Company. The distances over 
which these locomotives are to operate are, respec- 
tively, 34 miles and 24 miles, namely, to Croton, on the 
Hudson River Division, and to North White Plains on the 
Harlem Division.. 

The traffic conditions necessitated an electric locomotive 
capable of a performance of two regular trips between Grand 
Central Station and Croton Station, running time one 
hour, with a total train weight of 550 tons. This included 
a single stop in each direction, with a lay-over not exceed- 
ing 20 minutes. This run was also to be made with more 
frequent stops, but lighter trains. 

It was also decided that the electric locomotive should 
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perform a service similar to that of the Empire State 
Express, with the exception that the train weight should be 
435 tons, which is slightly heavier than the Empire State 
Express. This service specifies a run from Grand Central 
Station to Croton, without stop, in 44 minutes, and with 
one hour lay-over to keep this service up continuously. 

These locomotives (Fig. 160) have a total length of 37 
feet over all, the wheel base consisting of four pairs of 



Fig. 160. — ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE, N. Y. C. & H. R. R.R. 

motor wheels and two pairs of pony-truck wheels, having 
a total length of 27 feet. The diameter of the driving 
wheels is 44 inches and that of the pony-truck wheels 36 
inches. The length of the rigid wheel base, consisting of 
the four motor wheels, is 13 feet. Owing to the great 
weight of the locomotive, approximately 190,000 pounds, 
it is equipped with driving axles having a diameter of 
inches. 

The locomotive is what is termed a double-ender, and is 
constructed with frames of cast steel, the side and end 
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frames being bolted together and stiffened by cast steel cross 
transoms. The whole of the superstructure is composed 
of sheet steel with angle iron framing, the general contour 
being such as to reduce train resistance to a minimum. 
The cab is located so as to afford a clear view in both 
directions, and is provided with fireproof windows and 
doors. 

Motor Equipment. — The motor equipment consists of 
four 6oo-volt direct current gearless motors, each having a 
rating of 550 horse-power. These motors are of special 
design, a description of which may be found on page 84. The 
armatures are mounted directly upon the axles, obviating 
the gear losses. The weight resting upon each of the 
driving wheels is 17,000 pounds, proper distribution of 
which accomplished by swinging the main frames from 
a system of elliptical springs and equalizing levers of forged 
steel. The whole supporting system is so arranged as 
to cross-equalize the load, and furnish three points of 
support. 

Control System. — The locomotive is equipped with the 
Sprague General Electric Multiple Unit Control, two 
master controllers being provided, one for each end of 
the cab. The control system will permit of two or three 
locomotives being coupled together, and they may be 
operated from one master controller. The acceleration 
is automatic, and the motorman may, in addition, notch 
up his controller point by point if he so desires. The 
control system is designed for a minimum voltage of 300 
volts and for a maximum of 750 volts. As a safety 
device, should the locomotives when operating together 
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become separated, the current is instantly cut off in other 
than the controlling locomotive. 

Performance. — These locomotives can operate up to a 
speed of 70 miles an hour with a light train, their tractive 
effort being greater, it is claimed, than any passenger 



Fig. i6i. — INDUSTRIAL NARROW-GAUGE LOCOMOTIVE. 


locomotive hitherto placed in service. The motors have 
a large current capacity, the design of all working parts 
is simple and accessible, and the depreciation and cost of 
maintenance should therefore be extremely small. The 
locomotives are provided with all the accessories of steam 
locomotives, namely, air compressors for the brakes, whistle, 
bell, heaters, and pneumatic sanding device, all of which 
are operated by electric power. 

Industrial Locomotives. — An industrial locomotive is 
usually designed to operate upon narrow-gauge tracks 
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at very low speed and to exert a small draw-bar pull, 
which implies small dead weight. As a source of power, 
storage batteries are often employed, the dead weight of 
the batteries correspondingly decreasing the necessary 
net weight of the truck to produce a given traction. 
The use of storage batteries as a source of power elim- 



Fig. 162. -STORAGE-BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE. 


inates the overhead trolley with its accompanying sup- 
porting structure, which would be a serious objection in 
machine shops. Consideration must be taken of the 
objectionable features of storage batteries, such as fumes, 
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moisture, heavy depreciation, necessary care, etc. Figs. 
16 1 and 162 represent two types of industrial storage- 
battery locomotives built by the C. W. Hunt Company. 



Fig. 163. — SWITCHING LOCOMOTIVE. 


Switching Locomotives. — These locomotives must be of 
large capacity, with motor equipment designed for low- 
speed service, such as 10 miles per hour. A notable 
example of the use of switching locomotives is that of 
the electric locomotives used in the Baltimore tunnel. 
The locomotives draw trains weighing 1,600 tons, at a 
speed of 10 miles per hour up a grade of 0.8 of 1%, 
and also moving up a grade of i^% at a speed of 9 
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miles per houfj returning light. This service is main- 
tained houriy. 

The locomotives are composed of two units coupled 
together, each weighing 75 tons. The motor equipment 
consists of four General Electric No. 65 Railway Motors of 
225 horse-power apiece, "making a total capacity of i,Boo 
horse-power to a combined unit. The motors are de- 
signed ' to operate upon a 625-volt circuit. The cab 
and Idcbmotive body is well framed and built in a sub- 
stantial manner. Two of the first locomotives put into 
service are illustrated in Fig. 163. The locomotives are 
equip^d with the Sprague General Electric Type M 
Control, one or more units being operated by the master 
controller. 
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CHAPTER XL 

ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENTS. 

The following methods of testing have been selected by 
the authors, from intimate association with the electric raih 
way field, as being especially applicable to traction purposes. 

All of these methods may be readily modified to suit 
the conditions at hand, and they are therefore outlined in 
elementary form. 

A set of small storage batteries^ a few portable volt- 
meters and ammeters, and a bank of lamps are all the 
apparatus that is essential for ordinary purposes. Where 
greater accuracy is desired, and especially where calibrations 
of instruments are to be made, a galvanometer, a standard 
resistance box built up in the fornl of a compensation set, 
and a standard cell are desirable additions to the equip- 
ment. 

Such a testing set has been employed extensively at the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute for the calibration of stan- 
dard voltmeters and ammeters. It has always yielded re- 
liable results. 

MEASUREMENT OF RESISTANCE. 

Determination of the Resistance of a Voltmeter. — Many 
methods of resistance measurement involve a consideration 
of the resistance of a voltmeter. This resistance may be 
rapidly determined by the drop in voltage method. Fig. 164. 
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To employ this method the following apparatus is desirable : 
an adjustable resistance box containing high resistances, a 
low voltage circuit equivalent to that upon which the 
voltmeter will register normally (500 volts for a 750 volt- 
meter), and the voltmeter whose resistance is to be deter- 
mined. Form a series circuit of the voltmeter, the source of 
potential and the resistance box. With all of the plugs 
inserted in the box, equivalent to practically zero resistance 
in the circuit, note the voltmeter reading. Without inter- 
rupting the circuit, remove the plugs from the box, gradually 
increasing the resistance of 
the circuit until the volt- 
meter indicates a deflection 
one half as great as before. 

Note the total resistance 
added to the circuit. This wg. 164. / 

will be equivalent to the resistance of the voltmeter, v 
When two resistances connected in series are traversed 
by the same current strength, the distribution of voltage 
across their terminals is directly proportional to their re- 
spective resistances. 

Voltmeter Method. — high resistance voltmeter fur- 
nishes a means of measuring resistances varying in magni- 
tude between S,cxx> and i5o,ocx) ohms. The voltmeter 
is connected in series with x, the unknown, and the 
supply circuit. The voltmeter reading. A, is observed. 
The resistance is then short circuited and the voltmeter 
reading, observed. If R be the resistance of the volt- 
meter, then 

# ; it ::]B -A: A x = . 

A 
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The m^imum / apcpracy oocurs when the voltage drops 
one half, or when jr=y?. . . 

Ammeter and Voltmeter Method — Resistances of ordi- 
nary magnitudes (.1 ohm to 500 ohms) may be meas- 



ured by means of an ammeter and 
a voltmeter; 

A current, /, of known magni- 
tude may be passed through the re- 
sistance, R, and the drop in volt- 
age, E, across its terminals measured 
with a voltmeter. 

Then 

If the resistance be small, such 
as a motor armature, Fig. 165, a 
storage battery may be used as a 
source of voltage. If the resistance be large, a higher 
source of voltage should be employed and a regulating re- 
sistance r, Fig. 166, inserted to limit the current flow and 
protect the ammeter. This method is especially applicable 
for commercial purposes, due to portability of instruments. 

Wheatstone Bridge Method. — more accurate means of 
measuring resistances than the voltmeter-ammeter method, 
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consists u) the use of Wheatstone Bridge. The accu- 
racy of this .method is so great that it is employed to a 
large extent in locating grounds upon telephone circuits. 
In such cases it is necessary^tp measure the resistance 
of the. line wire from a given station up to the point 
where, the line is grounded. Then with a knowledge of 
the resistance of the wire per foot, the ground may be 
easUy located. The Whe^itstone Bridge consists of four 
resistances including the unknown, 
connected together into a closed 
series circuit, Eig. 167. 

A galvanometer is connected to 
two diametrically opposite jimctions 
through a . switch, and a battery 
circuit attached to the two remain- 
ing opposite junctions. Two ad-, 
joining arms, a and^. Fig. 167, may 
be taken as ratio arms and resist- 
ance inserted in the rjitio of 100: 

100. In the fourth arm of the mg. 167. 

bridge R, is an adjustable resist- 
ance whereby the circuit may be balanced. When no 
deflection of the galvanometer occurs upon pressing the 
key, the same potential exists at points m and «, showing 
that the same ratio of -distribution of voltage has been 
produced in resistance -R and x, as exists in a and b. 
Therefore the distribution of voltage being proportional 
to the resistance. 



a \ b w R \ X. 
lop : 100 \yR : x. 
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Where grater accuracy is desired, a ratio of id : ibo or' 
lo : looo may be produced in the arms a and 6 . 

Thompstm Double Bridge Mediod. — Where small resis- 
tances are to be measured with great accuracy, such as 
resistances of .01 of an ohm, with an accuracy of* at ’^st 
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of I per cent., the Thompson Double Bridge may 
be employed. The bridge is a modification of ithe Wheat- 
stone Bridge. It is composed primarily of four arms, 
two of which are ratio arms, a and 6 , Fig. 1:68. The small 
resistances x the unknown, and R a standard slide wire 
resistance with an adjustable contact and graduated scale, 
complete the primary circuit. The resistances R and x 
are joined together through a contact strip of exceedingly 
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low resist^ce. The standard resistance R, is mounted 
upon knife edges at one extremity into this connecting 
strip. Tapped off from both sides of this contact are a 
pair of resistances, c, d, in the ratio c : d r, a : 6, to the 
junction of which is joined one of the galvanometer termi- 
nals. This arrangement is equivalent toplacing the gal- 
vanometer terminal on such a part of this contact piece 
that its resistance will be distributed proportionally be- 
tween R andx. When balanced, the arms are in the ratio 

a : If : ; c : d : : R : x. 

When dy by c, and d are at the proper ratio, R is adjusted 
until a balance occurs. 

Insulation Test. — The insulation properties of a train 
equipment may be tested as follows. Using the voltn^ter 
method previously described, connecting the voltmeter in 
series with the line circuit, the insulation undergoing test 
and the frame ofj the car, the insulation resistance may be 
<j[Vuckly calculated with a knowledge of the resistance of 
the voltmeter, and by observing the drop indicated by the 
voltmeter. 

Calibration of a Voltmeter— Potentiometer Method. — 

This method employs a potentiometer, consisting primarily 
of^a standard resistance box containing resistances whose 
values in ohms have been very accurately determined. 
These resistances usually have a negligible temperature 
co-efficient. In conjunction with this box a standard cell, a 
sensitive galvanometer having a small period of vibration 
and a source of constant E,M.F, form the complete poten- 
tiometer testing set. 
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A convenient form of potentiometer is that mami&o 
tured by Hartmann and Braun of Germany and standardi^ 
by the German Standardization Bureau, the Reichsanst^ 
This box contains single resistances a range of i ohm to 
40,000 ohms. • ^ 

With the potentiometer method, the E.MiP. of a stall 
dard cell is balanced against an external througl 

the medium of a common resistance. Both sources 

are connected to this resistance, Fig. 169, in Ac^ a 
manner that both will produce the same distribution of 
voltage. A galvanometer placed in series with the stand- 
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ard cell indicates by - a zero deflection when a balance 
occurs. A convenient unit of resistance to employ is 
1,000 ohms per volt, producing a distribution of voltage of 
I volt for each i,ooo ohtns included.' The method of pro- 
cedure with a potentiometer is as follows : 

The standard cell is provided with a thermometer, giving 
the temperature of its electrolyte and an accc^panying 
scale indicating the voltage for all reasonable wdrking tem- 
peratures. Consulting the thermometer arid scale^ the 
voltage of the cell to four decimal places is detenriin^. 
Assume, as an example, that the voltage is 1^42$ volts. 
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By ^r^getlfent of the Hartman and Braun potenti- 
ometer Bbx, the standard^cell may be connected in seizes 
with a gttlvanometer through a two-point switch. One 
switch contact* point places 100,000 ohms in series with 
the galvanometer, and the second contact point eliminates 
this resistance from the circuit. Referring to the diagram 
of connections, Fig. 169, the standard cell, the galvanometer, 
and the two-^oint switch are connected in series with the 
appropriate resistance, 1,425 ohms in this case, producing 



a distribution of voltage of i volt per 1,000 ohms. The 
voltmeter, the external source of E,M,F, and the resistance 
box are then connected in multiple, such a resistance being 
taken out in the box as would include 1,000 ohms for 
every volt of the external JS.M.K This resistance should 
include the resistance previously taken out for the stand- 
ard cell circuit. The standard cell circuit enters the ex- 
ternal E.M.F, circuit through the medium of two movable 
switch arms, secured at one extremity, switches A and B 
in the diagram. Each of these switches with their nine 
auxiliary contacts form a rheostat, one having a resistance 
of 9 X 100 or 900 ohms, and the other B, having a resistance 
of 9 X 1,000 or 9,000 ohms. To include 1,425 omhs in 
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the standard cell drcmt, switch ^ is mpv^ to the^. i,o6b 
'^int, switch A to the 400 pomtt .and ,an addiCibnal 25 
ohms 4 s inserted by withdrawing between Switches 
A and B. It is obvious that whten atf 'Ihe plugs are in 
their proper places in the box, irrespective of the position of 
switches and B, there is always (9 x icx 3 ) + (9 x 1,000) 
ohms in the external E.M.B. circuit. 

Assume that the voltmeter when connected to the set- 
up indicates a voltage of 25.2 volts, necessitating a resist- 
ance in series with the source of external E.M.F. of 25,200 
ohms to produce the desired voltage distribution. The 
total resistance already in the circuit would then consist 
of 9,000 + 900 -1-25 ohms, indicating an additional resist- 
ance of 15,27s ohms. Without disturbing the standard 
cell circuit, this resistance should be inserted in the circuit 
at R (see diagram). Care shduld be taken tb note that the 
positive terminal of the standard cell corresponds to the 
positive terminal of the external source of E.M.F., sO that 
both sources of potential will oppose each other. When 
the proper adjustments have been made, throw galvanom- 
eter switch on first point and note if any deflection occurs. 

If a deflection does occur, adjust resistance in until 
zero deflection takes place. Then throw galvanometer 
switch to the second point, and adjust small rbsistances 
in R until no deflection occurs. The circuit is then bal- 
anced and the total resistance included in the external cir- 
cuit, that is, between B -f and B — , divided by 1,000 ohms 
will yield the true voltage of the external circuit. This 
voltage should be compared with the voltmeter reading 
when the circuit is balanced. 

As the resistance of this box is limited to approximately 
100,000 ohms, it is obvious that some other ratio than 
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1,000 ohms per volt must be chosen to make high voltage 
calibrations and also extremely low voltage calibrations. 

Calibration of an Ammeter. — In commercial practice it 
is preferable to carefully calibrate a standard voltmeter, 
and to check ammeters against it through the medium of 
a standard ohm. The ammeter is placed in series with the 


standard ohm, and an adjustable source of E.M.F.y the volt- 
meter shunting the standard ohm. It is obvious that the 
voltmeter and ammeter readings should correspond for 
each set of readings when both instruments are in perfect 
condition, as 

E 

/= E, 


Fig. 171. — RAILWAY TYPE RECORDING WATTMETER. 


R — \ ohm, therefore. 
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Thompson Recording Wattmeter. — This wattmeter 
consists of a delicate compound wound motor whose arma- 
ture shaft is connected to a train of wheels rei;islcring its 
motion upon a dial similar to that of a gas meter. The 
armature of the motor in series with a high resistance is 
connected across the service wires. As the resistance of the 
armature and the series resistance is constant, the current 
passing through the armature will be proportional to the 



Fig. 172. — THOMPSON RECORDING WATTMETER. 


pressure of the service. The field coils of the meter are 
connected in series with the service wires, producing a 
magnetic field whose intensity is directly proportional to 
the current imput, owing to the absence of iron. The 
torque of the armature of the meter is therefore propor- 
tional to the watts supplied to the meter. The meter is 
provided with an additional shunt coil placed in series with 
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the armature. This coil is adjustable, and with the arma- 
ture forms a magnetic drcuit similar to a series motor. 
This shunt coil is used to. compensate for the frictional re- 
sistance of the moving elements. It is adjusted so that the 
armature is <Mi the point of moving when no load is upon the 
meter. This enables the meter to register on light loads. 

Mounted near the bottom of the armature shaft is a 
copper or aluminum disc which passes between electro- 
magnets as the armature rotates, reducing its motion due 
to Foucault currents. These magnets are adjustable and 
can change the speed of the armature about 16 per cent. 

Calibration of T; R. Wattmeter. — The meter may be 
readily calibrated by connecting an ammeter in series with 
its line wire and a voltmeter across both service wires and 
consuming the energy passing through the meter by a non- 
inductive load. Fig. 172 illustrates the connections for a 
50-ampere 500-volt Thompson Recording Wattmeter, and 
Fig. 17 1 shows a Thompson Recording Wattmeter of the 
railway type with its heavy closed magnetic circuits. 

ELECTROLYSIS. 

Electrolysis of underground pipes depends largely upon 
the nature of the soil surrounding the pipes. It obviously 
varies with thel magnitude of the current carried by the 
piping system. 

Where the turrent travfersirjg a pipe emanates from a 
direct current railway system with a grounded return 
circuit, obviously the only method of reducing electrolysis 
to a minimum is to provide a low resistance return circuit. 
This means heavy rails, well bonded for surface systems ; and 
for elevated systems, the whole supporting structure should 
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be bonded and used as a return circuit. Considering elevated 
systems, one case is known to the writer where the joints 
in the rails of the ground return drcuit were well bonded. 
These rails were then bonded at convenient distances to 
the supporting metallic structure, the joints of the struc- 
ture being also well bonded. In another case of an elevated 
system not well bonded, a voltage difference amounting to 
17 volts was found to exist at the approach of a train> be- 
tween ground rails and supporting structure. In this in- 
stance there was no bonding between joints of structure, 
between structure and ground rails, and the bonding be- 
tween rail joints was defective in many cases. A stranded 
bond had been employed, and in the majority of cases many 
strands were broken. The result of this condition was that 
nearly the whole return current was carried by the joint 
plates and retaining bolts in the joints. The bolts had be- 
come burned, and in many cases had worked loose and 
fallen out of place. With alternating current systems there 
is small tendency towards electrolysis ; this tendency 
decreasing as the frequency of the circuit increases, 
electrolysis becoming negligible at about 30 cycles per 
second. 

Test of Current Flow in Pipes or Return Circuit. — Quite 
frequently it is necessary in railway practice, to determine 
the magnitude of the current flow in a water pipe, or the 
grounded return rail circuit, by some means other than 
that of placing an ammeter in series. One method is 
that employing a low range voltmeter, from 3 to 5 volts, 
and a 50 ampere ammeter. If a water pipe is under con- 
sideration, such a length is chosen as will yield a reasonable 
voltmeter deflection, care being taken to see that both volt- 
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meter terminals are connected to the same pipe. Note the 
voltmeter reading e. Without interrupting the voltmeter 
circuit, shunt the same length of pipe with the ammeter 
and note the second voltmeter reading At the same 
instant, record the ammeter reading L 

If I be the current carried by the water pipe, its resist- 
ance when the voltmeter alone is connected to it, may be 
expressed as, 



when both ammeter and voltmeter are connected to it, its 
resistance is practically equal to. 


Placing these two equations equal to each other, and solv- 
ing for /, we obtain. 



As such a current flow /, is usually fluctuating in nature, 
several sets of readings should be obtained and their flnal 
results averaged, to obtain reasonable values. With a 
little care, fairly accurate values may be obtained. 

Bond Testing. — The resistance of a rail joint may 
be measured in terms of the resistance of an equiva- 
lent number of feet of track by means of a low-reading 
voltmeter. 

If a current of electricity traverse several resistances 
in series, the relative magnitude of . those resistances is 
directly proportional to the drop in voltage across their 
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terminals. The same current I, passing through the re- 
sistances, their relation may be expressed, 

JR 

R : Rii: R : R^. 

Applying this principle to the rail joint, the drop across 
the joint is measured with a low-reading voltmeter. The 
voltmeter terminals are then placed upon a straight 
track and one of the terminals moved along the track 
until such a length of track is included between the 
terminal as will yield the same drop. The resistances of 
the rail joint is then equivalent to this length of track. 
Some manufacturers have developed a combined instru- 
ment, in which the relation between the joint and a 
given length of track may be readily compared. 

Test of Heating Capacity of Motor. — A standard method 
of testing armature coils and field coils of motors as to 
their temperature rise when subject to load is by measur- 
ing their increase of resistance during a run. As motors 
cool off slowly, especially when their temperature is slightly 
above atmospheric conditions, the car must be laid up in 
the yards for several days before the test is made. A sat- 
isfactory method for making this test is to utilize a storage 
battery with an ammeter in series attached to two long, flex- 
ible terminals, with good flat contacts on their extremities 
so that these contacts may be readily inserted between the 
brushes and the commutator surface of one of the motors. 
Attached to these flat contacts must also be the terminals 
of a low-reading voltmeter. This will enable the / JR drop 
and the current passing through the armature to be 
observed. Employing Ohm’s law, and the temperature 
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coefficient of copper (.0042), the resistance of the coils at 
zero, is easily determinable from the formula, 

^ 4“ .0042 / ), 

where /? is the resistance before the run at the temperature 
/, of the atmosphere. The final temperature, of the 
coils is obtained by remeasuring their respective resistances, 
after the test, and employing the formula 

.= ( I *+ -0042 ). 

Inserting the value for as previously determined, and 
solving for /j, the resultant temperature is obtained. The 
temperature of the field coils and armature coils should 
never be allowed to rise more than 75° C. above the 
temperature of the atmosphere, which i^ assumed to be 
about 25° C. A curve exhibiting the rise of tempera- 
ture of the field coils may be easily determined from a 
series of resistance values obtained by shunting the 
field terminals with a voltmeter, and having a large range 
ammeter in series with the ground side of the field 
coil connections. The resistance may then, be determined 
at any instant when the motors are receiving power, and 
the rise of temperature calculated by the method previously 
described. This method of performing temperature tests 
was desc:ribed by one of the authors in the Street Railway 
Journal of May 21, 1904. For other methods of test, 
see paragraphs on motor ratings. 
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A.bscissa, definition of, 6. * 
A.bsolute units of electricity, 2. 
Acceleration, i, 17- 

effect of grades and curves on, 
21. 

motor, 20. 
of coasting, 27. 
train, 26. 

Accelerometer, mercury, 51. 
Sheldon’s, 52. 

A. I. E. E. motor rating, 35. 

A*ir brakes, 243. 

compressor, 245, 249. ' 
Alternating current single phase 
motor, 86. 
control of, 158. 

Ammeter, and voltmeter method 
of resistance measurement, 
267. 

calibration of, 274. 
recording, 54. 

Ampere, definition of, 2. 
turns, 70* 

Analysis of train performance, 13. 
Armature, 62. 

development of mechanical 
H.P. in, 74, 
torque, 73- 
windings, 63. 

Automatic air brake system, 246, 
Available braking effort, 226. 

Axle driven air compressor, 249. 


Baldwin - Westinghbuse mining 
locomotive, 253. 

Bond testing, 278. 

Box frame type of motor, 80. 

Brake, air, 243. 
electric, 250. 

friction or momentum, 240. 

hand, 206, 236. 

power, 207, 240. 

egging* 198. 

shoe suspension, 223. 

testing, 228. 

track, 239. 

types of, 2 o 6‘, 238. 

Brakjng, 204. ; 

as represented on a speed-tim( 
curve, 16, 45. 

consideration of car bodies in 
212. . . 

deceleration of, 27, 219. 
distribution of car weight 01 
wheels during, 222. * 
efficiency of, 222, 227. 
energy dissipated in, 211. 
equations of, effort, 212. 
principles of, 207. 
total effort required in, 227 
use of motors in, 206, 250. 

Bridge system of control, 150. 

Brill truck, 196. 

British thermal unit, 4. 

Brushes for railway motors, 70. 
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Cable reel of G. E. mining locomo- 
tive, 256. 

Calibration of ammeter, 274. 
of recording wattmeter, 276. 
of voltmeter, 270. 

Calorie, definition of, 3. 

Car bodies : 

consideration of, in braking, 
212. 

construction and arrangement 
of, 165. 

side bearings for, 199. 
connectors, 144. 
fireproof, 178. 
heaters, 172. 
lighting, 178. 

C. G. S. units of electricity, 2. 
Change of gear or voltage, effect 
of, 29. 

Circuit breaker, 125. 

Coasting, acceleration or decelera- 
tion of, 27. 

as represented on a speed time 
curve, 16, 45. 

Coefficient of friction, 208. 
Commutator, 67. 

Comparison of steam and electric 
traction, 59. 

Compensating coil in single phase 
motor, 88. 

Compressors, air : 
axle driven, 249. 
electric, 245. 

Contactor in type M control, 107. 
Control system, 102. 

A. C. single phase motor, 
158. 

G. E. bridge, 150. 

Cdf 109. 

JT/Of 1 15. 
type M, 120. 
multiple unit, 105, 131. 


Control system of N. Y. C. & H. 
R. R. electric locomotive, 260. 
Sprague G. E. type M, 107, 1 1 1. 
troubles in, 162. 

Westinghouse multiple train, 
124. 

unit switch*, 133. 

Coordinates of curves, 6. 

Counter E. M. F. of A. C. motor, 89. 

of D. C. motor, 72. 

Current curve, 30. 

effective or heating value of, 33. 
heat developed by, 3. 
unit of, 2. 

Curves, distance time, 13. 
of current input, 30, 46. 
of motors, 36, 38. 
of power, 33, 46. 
of train resistance, 24. 
of voltage, 31, 46. 
plotting of, 6. 

railway, equivalent tractive 
effort of, 22. 
speed time, 15, 37. 
velocity, 15. 

Deceleration, 21. 

due to braking, 27, 219. 
to coasting, 27, 

Determination of distance from 
brake signal to stop, 229. 
equation for, 234. 

Direct current series railway motor, 

6t. 

Distance time curve, 13. 
Distribution of car weight on 
wheels during braking, 222. 
Drum armature, 63. 

Dynamometer car, 59. 

Dyne, definition of, i. 

Effect of change of gear or voltage, 
29. 
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Effect of curves on acceleration, 22. 

of grades on acceleration, 21. 
Effective current value, 33. 
Efficiency of braking, 222, 227. 
Eichemeyer A. C. motor, 98. 
winding, 66. 

Electric air compressor, 245. 

and steam traction compared, 
59 - 

brake, 250. 
locomotive, 252. 

Electrical H. P. consumed by arma- 
ture, 74. 

measurements, 265. 
units, 2. 

Electrolysis of pipes, 276. 

E. M. F., counter, of A. C. motor, 
89. 

counter, of D. C. motor, 72. 
generated in wire moving in 
magnetic field, 71. 
of self-induction in A. C. motor, 
89. 

unit of, 2. 

Energy, definition of, 2. 

dissipated in braking, 211. 
of moving train, 28. 

Equalizer bar truck, 195. 

Equations of braking effort, 212. 
Equipment, selection of motor, 34. 
Erg, definition of, i. 

Field magnet and frame of motor, 
69. 

Fireproof cars, 178. 

Flux in magnetic circuit, 70. 
Foot-pound, definition of, i. 

Force, definition of, i. 

Formed armature coils, 67. 
Formulae for train resistance, 23. 
Friction, 207. 

or momentum brake, 240. 
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Function of a controller, 162. 

Gear, effect of change of, 29. 
Gearless motor, 84. 

Gears for motors, 76, 196. 

General Electric bridge control, 
150. 

C 6 control, 109. 
gearless motor, 84. 

A' /o control, 115. 
mining locomotive, 255. 

No. 66 railway motor, 80. 
recording ammeter, 54. 
reverser, iii. 
type M. control, 120. 

Governor, pump, 246. 

Grades, equivalent tractive effort 
of, 21. 

Hand brake, 206, 236. 

Hartman 3 raun potentiometer, 
271. 

Heat developed by. electric current, 
3 - 

Heaters for cars, 172. 

Heating capacity of motor, test of, 
279. 

of motors, 35. 
value of current, 33. 

Horse power, 2, 74. 

Hunt storage battery locomotive, 
263. 

Indicating instruments, 47. 
Industrial electric locomotives, 261. 
Insulation test, 276. 

Joule, definition of, 2. 

Joule’s coefficient, 3. 

Keiley recorder, 47. 

Kinetic energy, 2, 

Lamme single phase motor, 98. 
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Lap armature winding, 64. 

; Lighting of cars, 178. 

Locomotive, el^tric, 252. 

Magnet, field, of motor, 69. 
Magneto-motive force, 70. 

Master cat buildersV truck, 188. 
Maximum traction truck, 189. 
Measurement of areas with plan- 
imeter, 8. 
of resistance, 265. 

Mechanical H. P. developed by 
armature, 74. 

Mercury accelerometer, 51. 

Mining locomotives, 253. 
Momentum brake, 240. 

Motor acceleration, 20. 

A. I. E. E. rating of, 35. 
alternating current, 86. 
counter E. M. F. of, 72, 89. 
curves of, 36, 38. 
direct current railway, 61. 
gearless, 84. 
gears for, 76, 196. 

G. E. No. 66 railway, 80. 
heating of, 35. 

selection of for given service, 
34 - 

suspension of, 75, 200. 

test of heating capacity of, 279. 

Westinghouse No. 56, 82. 

No. 91 A. C., 98. 

Multiple unit control, 105, 131. 

N. Y. Central electric locomotive, 
258. , 

motor for, 84. 

Ohm, definition of, 2. 

Ohm*s law, 3. 

Ordinate, definition of, 6. 

Performance of train, analysis of, 13 


Pinion on armature shaft, 76. 
Pipes, electrolysis of, 276. 
Planimeter, 8, 

Plotting of curves, 6. 

Pole piece, 70. 

Potential energy, 2. 

Potentiometer jnethod of calibra- 
ting voltmeter, 270. 

Power brakes, 207, 240. 
curve, 32, 46. 
definition of, 2. 
factor, 89. 

Principles of braking, 207. 

Pump governor, 246. 

Railway curves, equivalent tractive 
effort of, 22. 

Rating of motors A. I. E. E., 35. 
Recording ammeter, 54. 
instruments, 47. 
wattmeter, Thompson, 275. 
Reluctance, 70. 

Repulsion motor, 95. 

Resistance measurements, 265. 
train, 23. 

unit of electrical, 2. 

Resultant brake shoe pressure, 227. 
Reverser, G. E., in. 

Westinghouse, 125. 

Ring armature, 63. 

Rotation of wheels and armature, 
retardation of in braking, 226. 

Selection of motor equipment, 34. 
Self-induction, counter E.M.F. of 
in A. C. motor, 89. 

Series motor,alternating current, 86. 
direct current, 61. 
speed variation of, 75. 
Sheldon’s accelerometer, 52. 

Side bearings for car bodies, 199, 
Single phase motor, 86. 
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Slide ride, 4. 

Speed time curve, 15. 

representation of braking and 
coasting on, 16, 45. 
theoretical, 37. 

Spiral armature winding, 64 
Sprague G. E. typp M. control, 
107, III. 

multiple unit control; 13 1. 
Steam and electric traction com- 
pared, 59. 

Steel cars for N. Y. Subway, 178. 
Storage battery locomotive, 262. 
Straight air brake system, 244. 
out armature winding, 66. 
series A, C. motor, 90. 
Suspension of brake shoe, 223. 

of motors, 75, 200 
Switching locomotive, 263. 

Test of bonds, 278. 

• of current flow in pipes, 277. 
of heating capacity of motor, 
279. 

of insulation, 270. 

Testing brakes, 22S. 

Theoretical speed time curve, plot- 
ting of, 37. 

Thompson, double bridge, 269. 
recording wattmeter, 275. 
repulsion motor, 95. 

Time from brake signal to stop, 
236. 

Torque, 18. 

of armature, 73. 

Track brake, 239. 

Tractive effort, 18, 74. 

Train acceleration, 26. 

energy of a moving, 28. 
performance, analysis of, 13, 
Train resistance, 23. 


Transformer $erie^motoy, 93.. 
Trucks, 188, 

.consideration of in braking, 
215, 223. 

equalizer bar, 1 95. 
master car builder’s, 188^ 
maximum traction, 189. 

Trunk line electric locomotive, 257. 
Type M control 107, 120. 

Types of brakes, 206, 238. 
of control, 102. 

Units, I. 

Use of motors in braking, 206, 250, 

Velocity, i, 15, 16. 
curve, 15. 

Volt, definition of, 2. 

Voltage curve, 31, 46. 

effect of change of, 29. 
Voltmeter, calibration of, 270. 
measurement of resistance of, 
265, 

method of resistance measure- 
ment, 266. 

Watt, definition of, 2; 3. 

Wattmeter, Thompson recording, 
275 * 

Wave armature winding, 65. 
Westinghouse A. C. motor control, 
158: 

Baldwin mining locomotive, 
253 - 

multiple train control, 124. 

No. 56 railway motor, 82. 

No. 91 A. C. motor, 98. 
reverser, 125. 
unit swich control, 133. 
Wheatstone bridge, 267. 

Winding of armatures, 63. 
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Reinforced Concrete 

By CHARLES F. MARSH, M.Inst.C.E. 

Imperial 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 
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CONTENTS : 

General Review of the Subject. Systems Employed. Materials. 
Practical Construction. E.xperi mental Research and Data Deduced 
d'herefrom. C alculations. Some Structures which have been E^rected in 
Keinforced Concrete. Appendix. 

This book is desij^ned to place before engineers, architects and others a 
complete treatment of the subject of reinforced concrete, in so far as is 
possible at the present day. The book will be found useful by the many 
engineers and architects who already take an interest in this form of 
construction, and who wish to investigate it, and should also be the means 
of bringing to the notice of others a material wEiose usefulness and economy 
in suitable cases are beyond disi)ute. 

The author has endeavoured to make the part relating to the calculations 
cover all form of construction in as concise a manner as possible, and it is 
hoped that the tables and diagrams may be of use in saving the labour 
necessary in making the requisite calculations. The graphical method 
for finding the stresses to be resisted in domed coverings is new, and greatly 
simplifies the treatment of these structures. 

The book is very fully illustrated in order that all the subject matter, 
where possible, may be rendered clear, and that a true idea may be formed 
of the remarkable adaptability of reinforced concrete for constructional 
purposes. 
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Impl. 8 VO. Fully Illustrated. 
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CONTENTS : 

Early Ideas on the Nature, Production, and Uses of Steam. Savery, 
Newcomen, Beighton. Jonathan Hulls, Payne, Smeaton, Brindley, 
Cugnot. Watt, Boulton, Symington, Trevithick. Nathan, Read, Court. 
Kawford, Trevithick. Trevithick, Woolf, Fulton, Stevens, Linaker Bell, 
Blenkinsop, Hedley, Stephenson, Griffiths. James, Jacob, Perkins, 
Joseph Eve, McCurdy. Stephenson, Neville, Goldsworthy Gurney, 
Seguin. Walter Hancock. Trevithick, Church, Maiidslay, Penn, Maceroni, 
and Squire. Plain Cylindrical Cornish and Lancashire Boilers. Loco- 
motive Boilers. Marine Boilers — Return Tube Boilers. Vertical Boilers. 
Sectional and Combination Boilers. Fire Engine Boilers. Water-Tube 
Boilers. Motor Car Boilers. The Development of Steam Boilers. 
Concluding Remarks.' Appendix. 
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Liquid Fuel and its Combustion 
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Historical Notes. Advantages of Liquid Fuel. Petroleum Economics. 
General Principles of Liquid Fuel Combustion. Atomizing. Varieties of 
Liquid Fuel. Analysis of Oils. Physical Properties. The Limits of 
Liquid Fuel. Equivalents of Oil and Coal. Chemical and other Proper- 
ties of Petroleum. Materials. Combustibles. Water. Calorific and other 
Units. Smoke and Combustion. Oil Storage on Ships. Marine Furnace 
Gear. Liquid Fuel Application to Locomotives. Application of Liquid 
Fuel to Stationary and other Boilers. Mixed System. Navy Tests. 
Locomotive Practice. Storage. Compressed Air. Calorimetry and 
Draught. Atomizers. Application to Metallurgy. Appendices. . Tables 
and Data. 
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Demy 8 vo. Fully Illustrated. 
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The Duty and Object of Pipes. Faults of Duplicate Pipe Systems. Flow 
of Steam. Loss of Head Velocity. Formulai Tables. Equation of Pipes. 
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ness of Pipes. Junction Pieces. Dimensions. Flexible Pipes. Riveted 
Pipe. Flanges. Joints. Socketed Pipes. Whitworth Pipe Threads. 
American Pipe Tlireads. Expansion. Coefficients. Spring Bends. 
General Arrangement. Sliding Joints. Swivel Joint. Anchoring. Tem- 
perature and Pressure of Steam. Strength of Pipes. Threads. Board of 
Trade Rules. Anti-Priming Pipes. Outlet Valves. Drain Pipes. In- 
clination. I.solating Valves. Water Hammer. Branches. Pipe Joints. 
Spigot. Socket. Screw Flanges. Jointing Rings, etc. Superheated 
Steam. Pipe Supports. Bracket Suspension. Pillars. Plain Brackets. 
Vibration. Anchor Bracket. Tables of Dimensions. Erection of Pipes. 
Templets for Pipes. Taper Joint Rings. Extensions to Existing Pipes. 
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Operations. 
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Power. Springs. Generation of Power. Steam. Steam Power Appli- 
ances. Explosive Motor I’ower and Appliances. Hydraulic Power and 
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The ten editions through which the first series “ Mechanical Move- 
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and more detailed in its explanations because of the greater complexity of 
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Over 400 pages, 1,649 Illustrations and Descriptive Text. 
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This work embraces an illustrated description of the greatest variety of 
mechanical movements and devices in any language. Coniincuciiig with 
the simple resolution of forces, and the elements of the lever in its various 
forms and applications, with a notation that is easily resolved by any 
ordinary arithmetician. It extends the notation and the resolution of 
power to the screw, worm gear, tackle blocks and to the measurement of 
power by the prony brake and various kinds of dynamometers. 

It illustrates fully the leading devices for the transmission of power and 
its measurement. Generators and transmitters of steam power ; steam 
appliances ; gas motors and valve gears of steam and gas Engines. 
Hydraulic power and devices for the measurement of hydraulic effects. 
Filtration and water supply. Atmospheric power and motor devices, 
blowers, air-compressors and water-lifts. Pneumatic tools. The principles 
of construction in electric appliances for power, lighting, heating and 
welding. The names and rig of sailing vessels of all kinds ; rope-knots, 
screw propellers. Road appliances ; the horseless carriage, tricycle and 
bicycle movements. Intermittent, elliptic and epicyclic gearing and gear 
movements. The Fergusson paradox and its kind ; planetary gear. 
Ratchet motions and devices controlling motions of all kinds. (Tanes and 
counting devices, curious crank and eccentric motions, universal joints of 
many designs. Clock and watch movements and devices. Mining, hoist- 
ing and conveying devices. Separating of ores and dredging. Shop and 
factory appliances, tools, standard screw threads. Mills and mill appli- 
ances ; roofs, bridges, railway devices, locomotives. Gas controlling and 
operating devices. Acetylene generators, lamps and burners. Arms and 
ordnance. Combining in all a most useful encyclopaedia of the mechanical 
arts. A book for inventors, students, draughtsmen, mechanics, engineers, 
electricians, and all interested in any way in the devising and operation of 
mechanical works. 
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Selection and Identification of Steel. The Treatment of well-known 
Brands. The Effect of Heat. Annealing Processes. The Heating and 
Cooling of Steel. The Use of Gas Blast Furnaces and Heating Machines. 
The Hardening of Steel — in water, brine, oil and solutions. Special Pro- 
cesses. Tempering — by colours, in oil, on hot plates, by thermometer, in 
hot water, in the sand bath, by special methods. Case Hardening Processes. 
The Use of Machinery Steel for Cutting Tools. Hardening and Tempering. 
Milling Cutters and similar Tools. Small Tools. Dies and Press Tools. 
Forging and Welding. Grinding. Miscellaneous Methods. Processes. 
Kinks, Pointers, Tables, etc. 

Dies 

Their Construction and Use for the Modern 
Working of Sheet Metals 
By JOSEPH V. WOODWORTH. 

Demy 8vo. 384 pages. With 505 Illustrations. 

I 2 S. 6d. net. 

A treatise upon the designing, constructing and use of tools, fixtures and 
devices, together with the manner in which they should be used in the 
Power press, for the cheap and rapid production of Sheet-metal parts and 
articles. A complete treatise on the subject and the most comprehensive 
and exhaustive one in existence, and one that diemakers, machinists, tool- 
makers or metal working mechanics cannot afford to be without. 

CONTENTS : 

The Construction and Use of Single ” or Blanking Dies, and Double " 
or Piercing and Blanking Dies. Simple Dies for Use in the Machine Shop. 
“ Gang ** and “ Follow Dies. How to adapt and use them. The Adap- 
tation and Use of Simple Dies and Press Fixtures for the Economic Pro- 
duction of Sheet-Metal Parts. Bending and Forming Dies and Fixtures. 
Perforating Dies and Processes for Thin and Heavy Stock. Curling, 
Wiring and Seaming Processes. Drawing Processes for Sheet-Metal Shells. 
Coining Processes. Punches and Presses for Operations on Heavy Stock. 
The Feeding of Sheet -Metal to Dies. Lubrication of Press Work. Anneal- 
ing Tool Steel, and Hardening and Tempering Processes for Press Tools, 
including Hints and Suggestions on the Proper Use of Files. Miscellan- 
eous Dies, Presses, Fixtures, Devices and Special Arrangements for 
Sheet-Metal Working. 
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Properties. The Chemical Re-actions of Acetylene. The Electric Furnace 
and its Application to the Manufacture of Calcium Carbide. The Manu- 
facture, Properties, and Impurities of Calcium Carbide. The Generation 
of Acetylene. The Impurities of Commercial Acetylene and the Processe.s 
adopted for their Removal. The Generation of Light and Power from 
Acetylene. The Utilisation of Diluted Acetylene. The Analysis of Ma- 
terial for Carbide. Manufacture of Carbide and of Acetylene. Legal 
Enactments in Force in Various Countries with Regard to the Use of 
Acetylene. English Patents, Appendix of Useful Data, Index. 
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CONTENTS : 

Light and the Eye. Principles of Colour. Reflection and Diffusion. 
The Materials of Illumination. Illuminants of Combustion. Incandescent 
Burners. The Electric Incandescent Lamp. The Electric Arc Lamp. 
Shades and Reflectors. Domestic Illuminations. Lighting Large In- 
teriors. Street and Exterior Illumination. Decorative and Scenic Illu- 
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Engine Tests and Boiler 
Efficiencies 

By J. BUCHETTI 

Edited and Translated by Alexander Russell, m.i.e.e. etc. 

Fully Illustrated. , 
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CONTENTS : 

Indicators. Continuous Indicators. Recording Indicators. On Mount- 
ing Indicators. Travel Reducing Gear. Theory of the Indicator. The 
Study of Diagrams. Testing Oil and Gas Engines. Measurement of 
Indicated Horse Power. Use of a Dynamo as a Break. Steam Turbines. 
Properties of Steam. Evaporation. Combustion. Steam Trials. Ap- 
pendices. 

The Economic and Commercial Theory of 

Heat Power Plants 

By ROBERT H. SMITH, A.M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E., M.I.E.E., etc. 

Prof. Em. of Engineering and Mem. Ord. Meiji- 
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This treatise insists, from the Physical and Industrial points of view, upon 
the paramount dominance of the time-element in all thermodynamic 
action ; upon the dependence of the modulus of elasticity upon the 
time-element ; upon irreversibility as arising from it ; and upon the 
supreme engineering need of concentrating attention upon resilience, due 
to volume and pressure as being the quality of primary utility in mechanics, 
while temperature is of secondary, although important, influence. It pro 
poses a new coefficient, called the Dynothermic coefficient, giving the 
ratio of the quantity of Resilience produced by Thermal action to the 
quantity of Thermal action involved. It then investigates the ratio in 
which this Resilience may be utilized. 

From the Commercial point of view, it demonstrates how the endeavour 
after increased thermodynamic efficiency is properly limited by the con- 
current increase of costs in capital cliarges, working expenses, and slowness 
of production. It investigates in detail graphic and other methods of 
estimating the various limits and combinations of limits which result in 
maximum all-round commercial economy, and explains the true Com- 
mercial Economy Coefficient. It contains numerous tables and diagrams 
illustrating these methods and the resulting limits. It contains also many 
diagrams of thermal and dynothermic properties of materials, especially 
those of steam. 
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Limp Leather Binding. 
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A full and complete guide to the use of Motor Vehicles, Motor Cycles, 
etc., with information at hand for any emergency which is likely to arise. 
Indispensable to all who are users and drivers of Motors. 
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Motor Vehicles and Motors 

Their Design, Construction, and Working, bv Steam, Oil, and Elkctricitv 

By W. WORBY BEAUMONT, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.M.E., 
M.Inst.E.E. 

VOL. /. SECOND EDITION 
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About 600 pages and more than 450 Illustrations and Working 

Drawings. 

This volume deals with the achievements of the past and the present ; 
namely, the active period from 1824 to 1838 ; the subsequent intermediate 
period ; and, finally, the modem and recent great development. The 
greater part of the book deals with the modern and recent motor 
vehicles, dating from 1884 to 1900, and for this purpose several hundreds 
of new working drawings have been specially made and reproduced with 
the greatest care, which convey precise information of the design and con- 
struction of Vehicles of which thousands have now been made, chiefly 
abroad. 

Nearly all these drawings are reproduced to scale dimensions in British 
and metric measures. Oil and spirit motor vehicles, and their motors, 
occupy the greater part of the work, as these are by far the more numerous 
and most successful for the purposes for which they are built. Careful 
descriptions and explanations are given of the.se with all their details and 
connections mechanical and electrical. Elaborate analyses arc given of 
the results of all the organized trials which have been made with vehicles 
of various kinds. 

Complete drawings are also given of the most representative typos of 
electric motor vehicles, and particular allcntioii has been given to the 
electrical controllers an 1 the various methods of electrically varying 
speeds, together with electrical connections. 


Motor Vehicles and Motors 

FOL. II. 

By W. WORBY BEAUMONT, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.M.E., 
M.Inst.E.E. 

Fully Illustrated. 

42s. net. 

This Volume brings the Subject up to 1905, 
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Estimates, Invoice Prices, Interests and Discounts, 
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WAGE PREMIUMS 

Accompanied by full explanations and examples of how to use the Tables 
by direct inspection and by interpolation. All 2-figure and many 3 -figure 
factors are dealt with by direct inspection, while all 4-figure and many 
6-figure factors are accurately manipulated by help of a simple mental 
interpolation. The Tables are primarily intended to aid in the calculation 
of Wages under the new Premium and Bonus Systems. They are also 
very useful in finding Discounts larger than are covered by the ordinary 
Interest Tables. They obviate mental fatigue in all technical and industrial 
calculations, simple inspection without interpolation giving all results 
obtainable by the common Slide- Rule 10 inches long; while with interpola- 
tion 4-place accuracy and approximation in the 5th significant figure is 
obtained, which is yielded only by Fuller’s Spiral Rule with Scale 42 feet 
long. 

The tables are designed for the use of Technicai. Schools as well as for 
Technical and Professional Offices, 

They are mounted on Linen and folded in 16 narrow pages in a form 
facilitating rapid use, and are easilv carried in the pocket. 

By ROBERT H, SMITH, A.M.I.CE., M.I.M.E., M.I.E.E., etc., 
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Entropy 

By JAMES SWINBURNE, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.E.E., etc. 
Illustrated with Diagrams. 

4 s. 6d. net. 

CONTENTS : 

Introduction. Origin of Common Error as to Entropy. Personal. 
Irreversible Changes not Considered Properly. Entropy. \Vork Heat 
and Waste. What Entropy is Not, and What It Is. Three Kinds of 
Perpetual Motion. Three Laws of Thermodynamics. Reversible Cycle. 
Entropy as a Factor of Incurred Waste. Reversibility. Localisation of 
Entropy. More Convenient Definition of the Entropy of a Body. The 
Temperature Entropy Diagram. Irreversible of Free Expansion. Dif- 
ference of Areas of ^ 0 and pv Diagrams. Ungained Work. Diagram for 
Steam. Real Factors of Heat. Conduction. Movement of Entropy. 
Conduction of Heat. Volume. Growth of Entropy in Conduction. Unit 
of Entropy. Physical Meaning of Entropy. Conclusion. Appendix. 
The Reversibilily of Thermodynamics. Present or Orthodox Treatment. 
SIveleton of Proposed Treatment of Thermodynamics. Waste. Reversi- 
bility, Equilibrium. Stabilities. Conduction. Units. Conclusion. 
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Systems of Charging Refuse into Cells. British Destructors Described and 
Illustrated. Labour Cost. Clinkering. The Residuum and Methods of 
Disposal. Destructors Combined with Electricity Works. Destructors 
Combined with Sewage Works. Destructors Coml)ined with Water Works. 
Destructor Sites. The Comparative Advantages of Steam Jet Blowers 
and Fans. Special Points in Design for Securing and Maintaining High 
Temperature and Steady Steaming. The ('oiuj)arative Advantages of 
Various Types of Steam Boilers for Destructive Pur])oses. Refuse De- 
structors in the Metropolitan Boroughs, London. Refuse Destructors in 
England and Wales. Refuse Destructors in Scotland and Ireland. Refuse 
Destructors Abroad. Concluding Remarks. 

Small Dust Destructors for 
Institutional and Trade Refuse 

By F. GOODRICH 

Demy 8vo. 

4S. net. 
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Introductory. Isolation Ho.spital Refuse Destructors. Institutional 
Refuse Destructors Described and Illustrated. Portable Destructors. 
American l^ractice. The Disposal of Trade Refuse. 
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By JOSEPH TORREY 

Instructor in Harvard University. 

Crown 8vo. 
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Representation of the Electric Field by Lines of Force. Electrical and 
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The Engineer in South Africa 
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Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 
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By H. F. PARSHALL and H. M. HOBART. 
Fully illustrated. 


Modern American Machine Tools 

By C. H. BENJAMIN. 

Fully illustrated. 


Electricity in Town and Country 
Houses 

By PERCY E. SCRUTTON. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 

3S. 6d. 


Art-Enamelling upon Metals 

With many Illustrations and Two Coloured Plates. 

By H. H. CUNYNGHAME, F.R.S. 

Second Edition. Large Crown 8vo. 


6s. net. 
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National Engineering and 
Trade Lectures 

“To Stimulate and Expand British Traded 

o 

Assisted by the Board of Trade and other Government Departments, 
various Colonial Governments, British Consular Officers, Chambers of 
Commerce, Employers* Federations, Technical Institutions, etc. 

Edited by B. H. MORGAN. 

Fully Illustrated. 

6s. net per volume. 

Vol. I. — British Progress in Municipal Engineering. 

A series of Three Lectures, by William Maxwell, Assoc. 
M.Inst.C.E, 

Vol. 2. — British Progress in Pumps and Pumping Engines. 

By Philip R. Bjorling, Consulting Engineer, Author of 
“ Pumps and Pump Motors.** 

Vol. 3. — British Progress in Gas Works Plant and Machinery. 

By C. E. Brackenbury, C.E., author of “ Modern Methods 
of Saving Labour in Gas Works." 

OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co. call the attention of the public to the 

Repertoire General du Commerce 

A Series of Encyclopaedias of International Trade, of which 
they are Sole Agents. 

Each volume is printed in French and the language of the country dealt 
with in parallel columns, and forms an invaluable reference Encyclopa-'dia 
of the trade and trading conditions existing between France and that 



country. 


United States — France 

21S. net. 

Second Edition now ready, 

Italy — France 

los. net. 

Now ready. 

Great Britain — France 

2 is. net. 

In the press. 

French Colonies — France.. 

25s. net. 

In the press. 


Other V olumes in preparation, 

FULL PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION 
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Compressed Air 

Its Production, Uses and Applications 

By GARDNER D. HISCOX, M.E. 

Author of ^ Mechanical Movements, Powers, Devices,*’ Etc. 

Demy 8vo. 820 Pages. 545 Illustrations. 

20s. net. 

A complete treatise on the subject of compressed air, coinprisiuf>: its 
physical and operative properties from a vacuum to its liquid form. Its 
thermodynamics, compression, transmission, expansion, and its uses for 
power purposes in engineering, mining and manufacturing work. Air 
compressors, air motors, air tools, air blasts for cleaning and painting. 
The sand blast, air lifts for pumping water, oils and acids, submarine 
work, aeration of water, railway appliances and propulsion. The air 
brake, pneumatic tube transmission, refrigeration and cold rooms. The 
hygiene of compressed air, its liquefaction and phenomena, including forty 
tables of the physical properties of air, its compression, expansion and 
volumes required for various kinds of work, and a list of patents on com- 
pressed air from 1875. 

CONTENTS : 

Historical Progress of Air Work. Physical Properties, with Six Tables 
of Comparative Volume of Air Absorbed by Water. Volumes and Weight 
of Dry and Saturated Air. Absolute Pressure for Height of Barometer 
with Moisture. Weight of Vapour per cubic foot of Saturated Air at 
Various Temperatures. I'emperature of Boiling Water at Various Heights, 
with Barometric and Gauge Pressure. Amount of Water Condensed by 
Air Compression and Cooling, etc., etc. Air in Motion and its Force. 
Table of Velocity and Pressure, with Examples, anemometers, evaporation 
of Water by Air. Air Pressures below Atmospheric Pressure, Air Pumps 
and their work, with Table of Evaporation. Commercial Utility of a 
Vacuum with examples. Drying in Vacuo. Salt Making, Siplion and its 
Work. Vacuum Excavator. Flow of Air into a Vacuum, with Formulas. 
Flow of Air under Pressure from Orifices into the Atmosphere, with 
'Vables of Velocities under Varying Pi*essures and Conditions and in Cubic 
feet per minute, with Formulas and Excimples. The Air Jet Nozzle. 
The Power of the Wind. Wind Mill and its Work, with Table. Electric 
Generation. Low-Pressure Air Work. The Box Kite. Gold Mining, 
Rotary Blowers, Gasoline and Air Braziers, Compressed Air for Blowing 
Glass, etc. Isothermal Compression and Expansion of Air, its law, with 
Diagrams and Formulae. Thermodynamics. Tables of Specific Heats. 
Absolute Temperatures. Its Absolute Zero. Volume, Pressure and 
Density at Various Temperatures. Formulas, and Figured Examples, 
Law of ICxpansicu and Contraction by Heat and Cold with Comparative 
Volumes. Adiabatic Compression aud Expansion, with Diagrams, Formu- 
las and Algebraic Expressions, with Figured Solutions. tensive Air 
Tal)les to 3,000 pounds pressure. Adiabatic, Isothermal, Absolute and 
Gauge Pressures, Ratios, Point of Stroke, Mean Pressure with Formulas 
and Examples of Computation of the Ditferent Values in the Tables. Com- 
pressed Air Indicator Card. Mean Pressure, its Value and Computation 
for Mean Pressure. Steam aiul Air Car<l Compared, and their Relative 
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Values. Actual Work of the Compressor with Tables of Mean Pressure, 
Load Foot Pounds of Work for Compressing Air, Diagrams of Isometric 
and Adiabatic Work of Compression, with Formulas and Worked-out 
Examples of Foot Pound Work of Compression. Multi-Stage Air Com- 
pression. Tables. Power Lost, One, Two and Four Stage. Intercoolers. 
Three Stage Work. Four Stage, with diagrams. And Foot Pound Work, 
Loss of Power in Stage Compression, Aftercoolers, Foot Pound Work of 
Air Compression in Different Stages. Horsepower for Compressing Air 
at Different Pressures and Stages. Expansion of Compressed Air and the 
Work of the Motor, with Tables of Cut-off Values and Clearance. Tables 
of Ratios, Pressures and Temperatures in Motor Cylinder, with the Mean 
and Terminal Pressures. Foot Pound Work of Expansion, Measurement 
of Expansion Card, Formulas for Expansion in Cylinders and Figured 
Results for Mean and Terminal Pressure with Method for Computing the 
Tabulated Values. Transmission of Power by Compressed Air. Tables, 
Diameters, and Areas of Pipe with Coefficient and Multipliers with Formula 
Table of Transmitted Volumes under various Pressures, from 45 to 105 
pounds. Table, Loss of Pressure by Friction, with Formula, Gauge 
Pressures and Corresponding Density. Formulas and Figured Examples 
in Transmission of Air Power. Reheating and its Work, with Illustrated 
Forms of Reheaters and Figured Values of the work of Reheating Com- 
pressed Air, and its Cost. Coloric or Hot Air Engine and Air Motor, 
Theory and Work. The Compressed Air Motor and its Work. The Paris 
Plant with Diagrams of Compressor and Motor Work. Efficiencies of Air 
Plants. A Hydraulic Compressor Plant and its Efficiency. Efficiency of 
Compressed Air at High Altitudes. The Use of Compressed Air with 
Motors, and Numerous Tables for the use of Compressed Air for all purposes,. 
Driving Hoisting Engines, Pumping Water, etc. Capacity of Compressors. 
Measurement of Compressed Air by Meter. Air Compressors. Various 
Types, the Trompe, Hydraulic and early types of Piston Compressors. 
Diagrams Illustrating Forms and Principles of Single, Duplex and Com- 
pound Types. Air Compressors of various makes Illustrated and De- 
scribed. The Ingersoll-Sergeant, Single Piston Inlet, Compound and Four 
Stage Types. The High Pressure Bottle. Laidlaw, Dunngordon and 
Clayton Type. Guild and Garrison, Knowles. Types of Norwalk Iron 
Works, E. P. Allis Co., McKiernan, Merrill, Curtis & Co., N. Y. Air Comp. 
Co. Types of Rand Drill Co., Marsh, St. Louis Steam Engine Co., Phila. 
Engineering Works, D’Auri, Stillwell-Bierce & Smith Vaile Co., Nordberg 
Mfg, Co. Gasoline Type of Fairbanks-Morse Co. Kerosene Oil Type. 
Explosions in CyUnders. Compressed Air in Mining, Rock Drills. Types 
of the Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Co. Bar Channeller. Coal Cutter. Rand 
Drill Co. Air Table. Chicago Rock Drill. McKiernan, Phillips Rock 
Drill Co. Leyner. Table. Air for Operating. Impact or Force of Per- 
cussion in Hammers and Drills. Pneumatic Tools. Air Hammers. Ross. 
Q & C. Duplex. Little Giant. Boyer. Tilden. Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co. Hold-on. Hammer in Sculpture. Fret Saw. Machine SIiojl 
in Shipbuilding, in Structural Work, in Riveting, Compression Riveters. 
In Boiler Work. Air Drills and their Work. Haesler. Little Giaut. 
Boyer. Whitelaw. Phoenix. Chicago. Drills and their Work. Q. & 
C. Hammers. Yoke Riveters. Stationary Riveters. Piston Drills. 
Standard Railway Equipment Co. Hammer and Drills. Phila. Pneu- 
matic Tool Co. Hammers. Hold-on. . Rammers. Sand Sifter. Brush. 
Moulding and Welding Machine. Drift Bolt Driver. Stow Flexible Shaft 
Co. Rotary Drills. Drills and Hoists of the Empire Engine and Motor 
Co. Shaw Pneumatic Tools. Standard Pneumatic Tool Co. Drills and 
Riveters. Craig Rideway Co. Hoists, Warehouse Hoists and Trolley. 
Air Lifts of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., and Pedrick & Ayre Co. 
Table of Air Lift Work. Air Punch. Stay Bolt Cutters. Air Jacks. Air 
Saw. Air Pyrometer. Records, Principle of Operation. Pneumatic 
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Current Meter and Recorder. Compressed Air in Railway Service. Me- 
karski, Hardie and Judson Systems. 125th St. and 28th St. Cars. Air 
Card. Motors and Trucks. Reducing Valve. Locomotives of American 
Air Power Co. Cost of Compressed Air. Baldwin and H. K. Porter Co. 
Compressed Air in R. R. Signalling Interlocking System. Pneumatic 
Baggage Handler. Gates. Dumping Cars. Telegraph. Air Brake and 
its Work. Car Signal System. Air Brake on Trolley Cars. Pneumatic 
Bell Ringer. Pneumatic Sheep Shearing. Compressed Air in a Saw Mill. 
Whistles. Basket Making. Air Brush. Fog Signals. Raising Sunken 
Vessels. Submarine Exploration. Dredging. The Compressed Air Blast. 
Sand Blast and its Work. Sand Blast Machines. Sand Blast Ornamenta- 
tion. Engraving. File Sharpening. Air Blast in Painting. Dusting 
and Cleaning. Carpet Cleaning. Compressed Air in the Bessemer Con- 
vertor and Blast l^'urnace. In the Rolling Mill. For Blasting. In 
Caisson Sinking. Pneumatic System of Tube Transmission. Postal 
System. Carrier Lodgment Finding. English Tube System. Store and 
Office System. Compressed Air in Warfare. Dynamite Guns and their 
Work. Loading. Turret Work. Steering, Cooling and Ventilating. 
Compressed Air for Raising Water Pohle Air Lift. Various Systems and 
Efficiencies. Compressed Air Water Works. Compound Air Lift. Multi- 
Stage Air Lift. Direct Air Lift, Various Systems. Economy of Com- 
pressed Air for Pumping. For Sewage Discharge. For Aerating Water. 
Cyanide Process for Extracting Gold. Wood Vulcanizing. Ageing of 
Liquors. Refrigeration by Vacuum. By Compressed Air. The Earliest 
Ice Machine. English Machines. Allen Dense Air Machine. Cold Stor- 
age and Cold Rooms by Direct Expansion of Compressed Air. Air Cooled 
Water for Drinking. Hygiene of Compressed Air. Physiological Effects 
on Workers. The Caisson Disease and Effects. Liquid Air and its 
Generation. Apparatus of Various Experimenters. Plants of Tripler and 
The General Liquid Air Co. Liquid Air Phenomena. List of Patents on 
Compressed Air from 1875. 


Gas Engine Construction 

A Practical Treatise 

SECOND EDITION 

By HENRY V. A. PARSELL, Jr., Member A. T. Electrical En^ 
gineers, and ARTHUR J. WEED, Mechanical Engineer. 

Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 304 Pages. 

I os. 6d. net. 

CONTENTS : 

How the Gas Engine Works. The Four Classes of Engines. Design of 
a Small Gas Engine. Patterns. Special Tools. Cylinder. Piston. 
Connecting Rod. Bearings. Side Rods. Bed Plate. Fly Wheels and 
Shaft. Cylinder Head. Inlet Valve. Exhaust Valve. Valve Gearing. 
Governor. Igniter. Assembling. Regulating and Starting. Carburetors. 
Engine Details and their Design. Annotated Bibliography. 
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Gas, Gasoline and Oil Engines 

TENTH EDITION, 1904, REVISED AND ENLARGED 
By GARDNER D. HISCOX, M.E. 

Author of “ Mechanical Movements, Powers, Devices, and Appliances,” 

“ Compressed Air in all its Applications,” etc. 

Demy 8vo. 413 pages. 312 Illustrations and Diagrams. 

I os. 6d. net. 

An up-to-date book on Explosive Motors for all power purposes. The 
most complete in Theory and in Practical details of construction and opera- 
tion. Explosive Motors for Stationary, Marine and Vehicle Power are 
fully treated, together with illustrations of their parts and tabulated sizes, 
and extended notes on their care and running. Ignition is fully explained 
ant) illustrated, with ample notes for Testing for economy and power, and 
the erection and installation of power plants. 

CONTENTS : 

Introductory. Historical. Theory of the Gas and Gasoline Engine. 
Utilization of Heat and Efficiency in Gas Engines. Heat Efficiencies. 
Retarded Combustion and Wall-Cooling. Causes of Loss and Inefficiency 
in Explosive Motors. Economy of the Gas Engine for Electric-Lighting. 
The Material of Power in Explosive Engines. Gas, Petroleum Products, 
and Acetylene Gas, Alcohol. Carburetters, Atomizers and Vapour Gas for 
Explosive Motors. Cylinder Capacity and Dimensions of Gas and Gaso- 
line Engines. Mufflers on Gas Engines. Governors and Valve Gear. 
Ignitors and Exploders. Hot Tube, Electric, Jump Spark. Hammer 
Spark, Induction Coil and Dynamo. Cylinder Lubrication. On the 
Management and Running of Explosive Motors. Pointers on Explosive 
Motors. The Measurement of Power by Prony Brakes, Dynamometers 
and Indicators, Speed Measure. Explosive Engine Testing. Types of the 
Explosive Motors. Various Types of Stationary Engines. Marine and 
Vehicle Motors. United States Patents on Gas, Gasoline and Oil 
Engines, and their Adjuncts, 1875, ^902, inclusive. 


Reinforced Concrete 
Construction 

By A. W. BUEL and C. S. HILL. 

Fully Illustrated. 

net. 

CONTENTS : 

Economic Use and Properties of Reinforced Concrete. Beams ami 
'fheories of Flexure. Columns. Retaining Walls, Dams, Tanks, ( onduits 
and Chimneys. Tests and Designs of Arches. Foundation ('onstruction. 
Building C:onstruction. Bridge and Culvert Construction. Conduit Con- 
struction. lank and Reservoir (.'onstruction. Materials Employed. 
Various Methods Employed in Concrete Construction. 
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Liquid Air and the Liquefaction 
of Gases 

By T. O’CONOR SLOANE, A.M.. E.M., Ph.D. 

Second Edition. Many Illustrations, 

lo. 66. net. 

This book gives the history of the liquefaction of gases from the earliest 
times to the present. It tells wliat nmy be expected from it in the near 
future. It is a logical explanation and application of the principles of 
liquefaction, a history of the theory, discovery and manufacture of liquid 
air, and it renders siTrq)le one of the most perplexing chemical problems of 
the century. 

CONTENTS : 

Physics. Heat. Heat and Gases. Physics and Chemistry of Air. 
The Royal Institution of England. * Michael Faraday. Early Experi- 
menters and their Methods. Raoul Pictet. Louis Paul Cailletet. Sig- 
mund von Wroblewski and Karl Olszewski. James Dewar, ('has. IL 
Tripler. The Joule-Thompson Effect. The Linde Ajoparatus. The 
Hampson Apparatus. Experiments with Liquid Air. Some of the 
Applications of Low Temperature. 


Cotton Seed Products 

A Manual of the Treatment of Cotton Seed for its 
Products and their Utilij^ation in the Arts 

By LEIBERT LLOYD LAM BORN, 

Member of the American Chemical Society ; Men^ber of the Society of Chemical Industry. 


With 79 Illustrations and a Map. 

12 S. 66. net. 

CONTENTS : 

The Cotton Plant. The Cotton Seed Industry. Summary of Procedure 
of Utilization of Cotton Seed. Cotton Seed. Cotton Seed Products. 
Manufacture of Oleo Margarine and Lard. Compound. Manufacture of 
Soap and Soap Powder. Cotton Seed. Meal and Cotton Seed. Hulls 
for Cattle Food and Fertilizer. Rules for the Government of Transactions 
jn Cotton Seed Products. 
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Shop Kinks 

By ROBERT GRIMSHAW 

SECOND EDITION 

A Book for Engineers and Machinists 

With 222 Illustrations. 

I os. 6d. net. 

The book is indispensable to every machinist or practical engineer. 
CONTENTS : 

Lathe S]>eed. Lead Screw. Grinding Lathe Centres and Spindles. 
Cut-off Centres. Table Centres. Centres Right and Wrong. Testing 
Centres. Alignment of Centres. Setting Lathes. Backing-ofI Cutters. Bell 
Chucks. Spring Chucks. Drivers and Dogs. Milling Vise. Steady Rests. 
Tool Cdainps. Tool Holders. Gauges. Centre Drilling. Combination 
Drill and Counter Sink. Centre Reamer. Centring Devices. Chasing, 
('hilled Roll Turning. Curve Boring. Turret Lathe Tools. Special Tool 
Holder. Fluting Reamers. Squaring up Connecting Rods. Turning 
Vulcanized Fibre. Turning and Key^Seating Shafting. Counter Balancing 
Cranks. Slide Rest. Making Reamers. Step Reamer. Standard and 
Adjustable Reamers. Planers, Quick Return, Open Side, and Holding 
Work. Idaner Chucks. Hollow Planing and Large Work. Planer 
Parallels and Gage Blocks. Cutting Gears on Planer and Slotter. Boring 
Cylinders and T^arge Holes. Boring Bars. Work on the Drill Press, 
('lamping Jig and Clamps. Starting and Centring Drills. Drilling Hard 
Steel. Drilling Glass. Splicing Drills. Long Drills. Twist Drills. 
Drill Speed. Drilling in Water Pipes. Drilling Square Holes. Cutting 
Teeth in large Quadrants. Milling Cutters, Solid and Sectional. Gang 
Milling Cutters. Speed of Milling Cutters. Emery Wheels and their Work. 
Grinding Gages. Grinding Rolls and Balls. Metal Saws and Cold Sawing. 
Punches, Centring and Spiral Taps. Plain and Collapsing. Frictionless 
Taps, pies and Screw Cutting. Bending Copper Pipes. Riveting. 
Calking Tools and their Use. Surface Plates. Surface Gage. Beam 
('allipers. Measiiring Screw Threads. Broaching Keys. Solid, Split, 
'I'aper. Cutters. Set Screws. Gaging Worm Threads. Jigs and Special 
Tools. Files and File Sharpening. Bevel Filing. Finishing Clamps. 
Pattern Making and Finishing. Chucks for Wool. Steam Hammers. Air 
Blasts. Moulding and Casting. Loan Moulds. Core Making. Brass 
Furnace and Casting. Chilled Castings. Hardening and Tempering Tool 
Steel and Springs. Hardening Dies and Saws. . Malleable Castings. An- 
nealing Steel. Sketching and Drawing. Standard Hatchings. Sun 
I’riiits and Blue Prints, Designing. Cast Iron Beams and Columns. 
Piston and Rod. Filletting. Oscillating Valves. Locomotive Drivers. 
Nuts Working Loose. Cost of Work. Calculating Horse Power of En- 
gines. Safety Valve. Centre of Gravity. Atmospheric Pressure. Driv- 
ing Blocks. Drift for Arbors. Shrinkage Gage. Cranes. Derricks. 
Hoisting. Shop Lighting. Lining up Shafting. Pulley Balancing. 
Hanging Clutch Pulley. Loose Pulleys. Keying Pulleys. Split Pulleys. 
Belt Shifters. Belt Handler. Gearing and Sprocket Wheels. Bevel 
Gear Teeth. Raw Hide Gears. Figviring Gear Teeth. Laying Out 
Gearing. Bearin'^s. Ball Bearings. Turbine Steps and Step Bearings. 
Lubrication. Annunciators. Tool Lists. Scraping Fits. Straightening 
Shafts. Etching on Steel. Stencils. Brazing Cast Iron. Die Sinking. 
A Simple Blower. Double Thread Screw. Chimney Climbing. Emer- 
gencies. 
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Plat and Profile Book for Civil 
Engineers and Contractors 

By H. F. DUNHAM 
Flexible Leather Binding. 

net. 

Containing 28 pages of Profile Paper and handy Tables for Excavation 
and Embankment, Strength of Material, Size of Sewers for Various Slopes 
and Drainage Areas, and information for making Estimates in Electric 
Construction, 


Engineering Contracts and 
Specifications 

By PROFESSOR J. B. JOHNSON 

556 pages. 

I2S. net. 

Including a Synopsis of the American Law of Contracts ; Engineering 
Si:)eciri cations and Accompanying Documents ; Specific, Descriptive, or 
'fcchnical Clauses in Specifications, including Illustrative Specifications 
for Excavations and Embankments : Cement, Mortar, Concrete and 
Masonry ; Street Pavements and Materials ; Sewers ; Water Pipe, Lumber 
Grading and Classification ; Iron and Steel ; Pile and Trestle Work ; 
Electric Light Station, etc. ; Illustrative Examples of Complete Contracts 
and Specifications for Pumping Engines and Boilers ; Bridges, Masonry 
Lock ; Dam ; Electric Railways, Generators ; Motors, etc. ; also New 
Specifications on Riveted Steel Water Pipe ; Wooden Stave Water Pipe ; 
Wrought-iron Chains ; Railroad Concrete Work ; Railway Road-bed ; 
Levees ; Steel Highway Bridges and Viaducts ; Steel Railroad Bridges and 
Viaducts ; Preservation of Railroad Cross-ties ; Filter Gravel and Sand ; 
Specifications and Contract for Architects’ Services ; and the General 
Specifications for Testing Hydraulic Cements, adopted by the U. S. 
Engineer Corps. Besides th^se. Two New Appendices are given on The 
Engineer as an Expert Witness, and the Standard Specifications for Iron 
and Steel Proposed by the American Committee of the International 
Associations for Testing Materials. 
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Earthwork and its Cost 

By H. P. GILLETTE 
256 pages. Fully Illustrated. 

8 s. net. 

CONTENTS : 

Introduction. The Art of Cost Estimating. Causes of Underestimates. 
Ambiguity of Specifications. Unfairness of Specifications. Earth Shrink- 
age. Swelling of Earth, Shrinkage of Earth. Earth Classification ; Kinds 
of Earth, Test-pits. Cost of Loosening and Shovelling : C:ost of Ploughing, 
Cost of Picking, Cost of Shovelling. Cost of Dumping, Spreading, Rolling, 
etc. : Cost of Dumping, Cost of Spreading, Cost of Ramming and Rolling. 
Cost of Sprinkling, Cost of Trimming. Cost by Wheelbarrows and Carts : 
Cost by Wheelbarrows, Cost by Dump Carts, Rules for Estimating Cost. 
Cost by Wagons : Sizes of Wagons, Speed and Power of Horses, Dislionest 
Teamsters, Cost of a Railroad Embankment, Cost of Cellar Excavation. 
Cost of Dykes, Rules for Estimating Cost. Cost by Buck and Drag Scrapers : 
Two Examples of Cost by Buck Scrapers, Three Examples of Cost by Drag 
Scrapers, Errors of Tran twine’s Tables, Rule for Estimating Cost. Cost by 
Wheel Scrapers : Sizes of Wheelers, Errors of Trautwinc’s 'fables. Four 
Examples of Cost, Wheelers for Loading Wagons, 'fliree Rules for Esti- 
mating Cost. Cost by the Elevating Grader : Uses and Limitations of the 
Grader Cost of Wagon Loading on the Chicago C'anal, Rule for l^stimating 
Cost. Cost by Steam Shovels : Output of each of Si.xty Shovels on the 
Chicago Canal, Force required and Cost, Outj^ut and ('osts on Railroad 
Work, Cost of Moving Shovels, Rule for ICstimating Cost. Cost by Cars : 
Tractional Resistance of Dump Cars, Portable J'restlcs for Cars, Running 
Cars over Ice, 'I'rautwine’s Errors in Estimating Cost, Cost of T.,aying Light 
Track, Cost of “ Spotting ” Cars iind Hauling with “ Dummy,” Unloading 
IHat Cars by Plough, Hauling Dump Cars with Horses, Rule for Cost of 
Hauling. How to Handle a Steam Shovel Plant ; Types of Shovel, 
Operation of Steam Shovels, Methods of Widening Railway Cuts, Cutting 
Down Grades, Handling Shovel Plants on Railway Construction, Same on 
Canal Work, Incline Conveyors I^oaded with Shovel, Incline and Tipple 
Output. Summary and Table of Costs : Summary, Table of Costs, 
Contract Prices. Cost of Trenching and Pipe Laying : Cost of 'I'renching 
for Water Pipes and Pipe Laying — Six Examples, Cost of Trenching and 
Sheeting for Sewer Work — Six Examples, Cost with Trench Machines, 
('ost with Cableway. The Cost of Hydraulic Excavation : Amount of 
Water Required, Cost of Filling R. R. Trestles by Sluicing, Cost of Dam 
Filling, Cost of Placer Gravel Mining. Cost of Dredging, Types of Dredges, 
Cost by Dipper Dredge, Cost by Grapple Dredge, Cost by Bucket Elevator 
Dredge, Cost by Hydraulic Dredge, Contract Prices of Dredging. Miscel- 
laneous Cost Data : Post Holes. Dredging with Drag Scraper, Cost by 
Power Scraper, Coasting Conveyor, Cost by Derricks, Wheelbarrows 
Loading Flat Cars, Cost of Plank Roads, Cost of Grading Wagon Roads, 
Frozen Earth, Belt Conveyors, Cost of Puddle, Cost of Grubbing and 
Clearing, Cost of Excavation N. Y. Rapid Transit Subway, Cost of Loading 
Wagons with Steam Shovel, Cost of Loading Cars with a Cableway. Earth 
and Earth Structures ; Voids and Weights of Earth, Natural Slopes, 
Friction of Earth, Author’s Formulas for Earth Pressure, Slips and Sub- 
sidences, Embankment Construction, Effect of Freezing. Appendices — 
Rapid Field and Office Survey Work : The Author’s Automatic Level- Rod, 
Rapid Earthwork Calculation, The Author’s Rule for Cross-Sectioning ; 
Overhaul Calculation ; Small ” Home-Made ” Dipper Dredge or Steam 
Shovel, Detailed Description and Drawings, Cost of Making Dredge, Cost 
of Operating. 
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The Elements of Water 
Supply Engineering 

By E. SHERMAN GOULD 

0 8s. net. 

CONTENTS : 

Flow through a Short Horizontal Pipe. Effect on Velocity of Increased 
Length. Frictional Head. Hydraulic Grade Tdne. Hydrostatic and 
Hydraulic Pressures, Piezometric Tubes. Results of Raising a Pipe Line 
above the Hydraulic Grade Line. Why the Water ceases to Rise in the 
Upper Stories of the Houses of a Town when the Consumption is Increased. 
Influence of Inside Surface of Pipes upon Velocity of Flow. Darcy’s 
Coefficients. Fundamental Equations. Length of a Pipe Line usually 
determined by its Horizontal Projection. Numerical Examples of Simple 
and Compound Systems. C'alculations are the same for Pipes laid Hori- 
zontally or on a Slope. Qualification of this Statement. Pipe of Uniform 
Diameter Equivalent to Compound System. General Formula. Numerical 
Example. Use of Logarithms. Numerical Example of Branch Pipe. 
Simplified Method. Numerical Examples. Relative Discharges through 
Branches Variously Placed. Discharges Determined by Plotting. Caution 
Regarding Results Obtained by Calculation. Numerical Examples. 
Numerical Example of a System of Pipes for the Supply of a Town. Estab- 
lishment of Additional Formulae for Facilitating such Calculations. Deter- 
mination of Diameters. Pumping and Reservoirs. Caution Regarding 
Calculated Results. Useful Approximate Formula;. Table of «;tli 
Powers. Preponderating Influence of Diameter over Grade Illustrated by 
Example. Use of Formula 14 Illustrated by Numerical Example of 
Compound System combined with Branches. Comparison of Results. 
Rough and Smooth Pipes. Pipes Communicating with Three Reservoirs. 
Numerical Examples under Varying Conditions. Loss of Head from other 
cause than Friction. Velocity, Entrance and Exit Head. Numerical 
Examples and General Formula. Downward Discharge through a Vertical 
Pipe. Other Minor Losses of Head. Abrupt C'hanges of Diameter. 
Partially Opened Valve, Branches and Bends. Centrifugal Force. 
Small Importance of all Losses of Head except Frictional in the case of Long 
Pipes. All such Covered by “ Even Inches ” in the Diameter. Notes on 
Pipe-laying. t\^eight of Cast-iron Pipes. Various Useful FormulaL 
Notes on Water Supply Engineering : Quality of Water, Quantity of 
Water, Dams, Calculation of ; Construction of. Reference to other Pub- 
lications. Flow of Water through Masonry Conduits. Some Details of 
Tunnel and Aqueduct Construction. Filtration of Public Water Supplies, 
l^imping Engines and Duty Trials. Arches and Abutments. Hydraulic 
Tables. Index. 

Tables of Squares 

By JOHN L. HALL 
Leailier. 

Ss. net. 

Containing the True Square of every foot, inch and one-sixteenlh of an 
inch between one-sixteenth of an inch and ico feet. 
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Mechanics Problems for 

Engineering Students 

By PROFESSOR F. B. SANBORN 
Fully Illustrated. 

6s. net. 

CONTENTS : 

I. WORK (Problems 1-172). — Foot-Pounds, Raising Weights, over- 
coming Resistances of Railroad Trains, Machine Punch, Construction of 
Wells and Chimneys, Operation of Pumping Engines. Force and Distance 
or Foot-Pounds Required in Cases of Pile-Driver, Horse Differential Pulley. 
Tackle, Tram Car. Horse- Power : Required to Windmills, Planing 
Machines, Gas Engine, I.ocomotive, Steam Engines — Simple, Compound, 
Triple, Slow-Speed, High-Speed Engines. Horse-power from Indicator 
Cards, Required by Electric Lamps. Driving Belts, Steam Crane, Coal 
Towers, Pumping Engine, Canals, Streams, Turbines, Water Wheels. 
Efficiency, Force or Distance Required in Cases of Fire Pumps, Mines, 
Bicycles, Shafts, Railroad Trains, Air Brakes, the Tide, Electric Motors, 
Freight Cars, Ships. Energy : Foot-pounds, Horse-power. Velocity : 
Ram, Hoisting Engine, Blacksmith, Electric Car, Bullet, Cannon, Nail, 
Pendulum. Energy resulting from Motion of Flywheel and Energy 
required by Jack-screw. II. FORCE (Problems 172-405). — Forces acting 
at a Point : Canal Boat being Towed, Rods, Struts, Beams, Derrick, 
Cranes set as in Action ; Balloon held by Rope, Hammock Supported ; 
Wagon, Trucks, Picture Supported : Forces in Frames of Car Dumper, 
Tripod, Shear Legs, Dipper Dredge, also in Triangle, Square, Sailing Vessel, 
Rudder, Foot-bridge, Roof-truss. Moments for Parallel Forces : Beams 
Balanced, Pressure on Supports, Propelling Force of Oars, Raising Anchor 
h'orce at Capstan, Bridge Loaded Pressure on Abutments, Lifting one end 
of Shaft, Boat Hoisted on Davit, Forces acting on Triangle, Square, 
Supports of Loaded Table and Floor. Couples : Brake Wheel, Forces 
acting on Square, Stresses : Beam leaning against Wall, Post in Truss, 
Rope Pull on Chimney, Connecting Rod of Engines, Trap-door held up by 
Chain. Centre of Gravity ; Rods with Loads, Metal Square and Triangle, 
Circular Disk with Circular Hole punched out. Box with Cover open. 
Rectangular Plane with Weight on one end. Irregular Shapes, 
Solid Cylinder in Hollow Cylinder, Cone on top Hemisphere. 
Friction : Weight moved on Level Table, Stone on Ground, Block 
on Inclined Plane, Gun dragged up Hill, Cone sliding on Inclined 
I'lane ; Friction of Planing Machine, Locomotives, Trains, Ladder against 
Wall, Bolt Thread, Rope around a Post ; Belts, Pulleys and Water-wheels 
in action ; Heat Generated in Axles and Bearings. III. MOTION (Prob- 
lems 405-500). — Uniform Acceleration : Railroad Train, Ice Boat, Stone 
Falling and Depth of Well, Balloon Ascending, Cable Car Running Wild. 
Relative Velocity : Aim in Front of Deer, Rowing across River, Bullet 
Hitting Balloon Ascending, Rain on Passenger Train, Wind on Steamer, 
'I'wo Passing Railroad Trains. Distance, Velocity, Friction, Angle of 
Inclination : Train Stopped, Steamer Approaching Dock, Cannon Recoil, 
Locomotive Increasing Speed, Body moved on Table, Box-machine, 
Motion of Table, Barrel of Flour on Elevator, Man’s Weight on Elevator, 
Cage Drawn up Coal Shaft. Projectiles : Inclination for Bullet to strike 
Ciiven Point, Motion down Plane, Stone dropped from Train, Thrown from 
Tower, Projectile from Hill, From Bay over Fortification Wall. Pendu- 
lums ; Simple, Conical, Ball in Passenger Car. Impact : Water suddenly 
Shut Off, Cricket Ball Struck, Hammer Falling on Pile, Shot from Gun, 
Bullet from Rifle, Freight and Pas.senger Trains Collide. Answers. Index. 
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The Railway Transition Spiral 

By PROFESSOR A. N. TALBOT 

6s. net. 

CONTENTS : 

Nomenclature. Theory. Summary of Principles. Description and 
Use of the Tables. Choice of a and the Length of Spiral. Location of 
P. S., P. C. C. and P. C. Laying Out the Spiral by Co-Ordinates. T.oca- 
lion by Transit and Deflection Angles. Application to Existing Curves. 
Compound Curves. Miscellaneous Problems. Uniform Chord I^ength 
Method, Street Railway Spirals. Conclusion : Explanation of Tables, 
which include Transition Spirals, Factors for Ordinates, Unit Spiral 
Deflection Angles, Co-efficients for Deflection Angles, Street Railway 
Spirals, Offsets for Spirals. 


Tables for Obtaining Horizontal 

Distances and Differences of Level 
from Stadia Readings 
NOBLE & CASGRAIN 

4s. net. 

Giving distances and heights for all stadia reatlings from i to 9 and for 
every minute of altitude. 


Technic of Mechanical 
Drafting 

By G. W. REINHARDT. 

Fully Illustrated. 

4 s. net. 

Giving general instructions on the care and handling of Draughtsmen’s 
Instruments and Materials, and containing chapters on Outlining. Outline 
Shading, Section Lining, Curved Surface Shading, Shading of Inclined 
Surfaces. Map Drawing, Character and Finish, etc. 
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Surveying Manual 

A Manual of Field and Office Methods 

By W. D. PENEE and M. S. KETCHUM 
8 s. net. 

CONTENTS : 

General Instructions. The Chain and Tape. The Compass. The Level. 
The Transit. Topographic Surveying. Land Surveying. Railroad Sur- 
veying. Errors of Surveying. Methods of Computing. Freehand Let- 
tering. 


Office-Copy Booklet 

By the same Authors. 

4s. net per dozen. 

Published primarily for use in connexion with The Surveying Manual, 
but very useful in drainage, topographical surveys, etc. 


Text Book on Plain Lettering 

By H. S. JACOBY. 

I2S. net. 

Containing chapters on construction and spacing of letters, titles, selec- 
tion of styles, mechanical aids and 48 plates illustrating construction of 
letters, spacing titles, proportioning, scales, meridians, borders, C'oast 
Survey rules, maps and titles. Geological Survey .standards and maps, 
Mississippi River Commission title and maps, Corps of Engineers, specimens 
of type and explanatory notes. 


Earth Dams 

By BURR BASSELL 
Fully Illustrated. 

48. net. 

CONTENTS: 

Introduction. Preliminary Studies and Investigations. Outline Study 
of Soils. ■ Puddle. The Tabeaud Dam, California. Different Types df 
Earth Dams. Conclusions. Statistical Descriptions of High Earth-Dams. 
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The Design of Steel Mill 
Buildings 

And the ^Calculation of Stresses in Framed 
Structures 

By M. S. KETCHUM 
380 pages. Fully Illustrated. 

16s. net. 


CONTENTS : 

Introduction. Toads, Dead Toads. Snow I.oads. Wind Loeids. 
Miscellaneous l.oads. Stresses. Graphic Statics. Stresses in Framed 
vStructurcs. Stresses in Simple Roof Trusses. Simple Beams. Moving 
Loads on Beam. Stresses in Bridge Trusses. Stresses in a Transverse 
Bent. Stresses in Portals. Stresses in Three-hinged Arch. Stresses in 
Two-hinged Arch. Combined and Eccentric Stresses. Design of Mill 
Buildings. General Design. Framework. Corrugated Steel. Roof 
Coverings. Side Walls and Masonry Walls. Foundations. Floors. 
X^’indows and Skylights. Ventilators. Doors. Shop Drawings and 
Rules. Paints and Painting. Estimate of Weight and Cost. Mis- 
cellaneous Structures. Appendix I. Specifications for Steel Frame 
Mill Buildings. 

Complete Table of Contents on Application. 


Topographical Record and 
Sketch Book 

For use with Transit and Stadia 
By D. L. TURNER 
35. 6d. net. 

Containing explanatory introduction, giving the Author’s suggestion as 
to the best method for using the book. Following this are eighty pages 
ruled in blue, the left-hand pages containing columns for field notes and 
the right-hand pages being ruled with radial lines and concentric circles, 
on which to sketch topography ; also tables giving Horizontal I^istance.s 
and Differences of Elevation for Stadia Readings of lOO units, varying by 
two minutes of altitude. 
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Railway Track and Track Work 

By E. E. R. TRATMANr 
742 pages. 226 Illustrations. 

128. 66. net. 

Revised and enlarged edition, containing additional chapters on “ Signals 
and Interlocking ” and “ Street Railway Track.” 

CONTENTS : 

Track. Introduction. Railroad Construction. Ballast. Ties and Tie- 
Plates. Rails, Rail Fastenings anti Rail Joints. Switches, Frogs and 
Switchboards. Fences and Cattle Guards. Bridge Floors and Grade 
Crossings. Track Signs. Tanks and other Track Accessories. Sidings, 
Yards and Terminals. Track Tools and Supplies. Signals and Inter- 
locking. Street Railway Track. Track Work. Organization of Main- 
tenance-of-Way Department. Tracklaying and Ballasting. Drainage 
and Ditching. Track Work for Maintenance. Gauge, Grades and Curves. 
Track Inspection and the Premium System. Switch Work and Turnouts. 
Bridge Work and Telegraph Work. Permanent Improvements and Work 
Trains. Handling and Clearing Snow. Wrecking Trains and Operations. 
Records, Reports and Accounts. Table of Standard Track Construction 
on Fifty Railways. Table of Train Speeds and Distances Run. 


Cleaning and Sewerage of Cities 

By PROFESSOR R. BAUMEISTER 
290 pages. Fully Illustrated. 

8 s. net. 

CONTENTS : 

Introductory. Sewerage ; General Principles, Carrying of Waste Water 
Rain Water, Character of Waste and Rain Water and Sewage, Shape and 
Material of Sewers, Calculation of Sewers, Special Details of Construction, 
Catch-Basins, Flushing, Ventilation, Effects of Subsoil Water, The Separate 
System, C'ost of Work. The Purification of Sewage : Pollution of Rivers 
Chemical Precipitation, Precipitating Tanks, Results and Cost of Purifi- 
cation, Aeration, Filtration, Irrigation, Results and Cost of Irrigation. 
General Municipal and Domestic Sanitation : The Sanitary Problem, 
General Principles, The Use of Gutters, Quantity and Character of Refuse, 
Implements for Street Cleaning, Removal of the Rubbish, Miscellaneous 
Regulations Concerning Streets, Quantity and Characteristics of Excre- 
ment, Removal of Excrement, Removal Through Pneumatic Tubes, 
Financial Consideration, Special Treatment of Excrcmental Matter, Sepa- 
ration of Excremental Matter, Disinfection, American Practice in Street 
Cleaning and Sewerage, Diagrams of Hydraulic Formulas. Appendix. 
Index. 
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Field Practice of Railway 
Location 

By WILLARD BEAHAN 
270 pages. Fully Illustrated. 

12s. net« 


CONTENTS : 

The Character of the Road ; Types of Systems, Effect of Monopoly, the 
Charter, New Main Lines, Traffic, Cost of Construction, ICxlcnsions of 
Main Lines, Cut-offs, Branch Lines, Summary. Reconnaissance for Route : 
Instruments, Field Glass, Compass, Barometer, Level, Distances by 
Timing, the Method of Preliminaries, the Personal Reconnaissance Method, 
the Stadia Metliod, the Reconnaissance, Errors of Observation, Topog- 
raphy as Affecting Location, Valley v. Ridge Location, ('rossing Drainage 
at Right Angles, Passes, Crossing Drainage Duigonally, Canons, J )cveloping 
Loops, Tunnelling, Switchbacks, Inclines, Field Notes, Report of Engineer. 
Organization, Subsistence and Equipment of Parties : Cliief of Party, 
ioj:)ographer, Transitman, Draftsman, Levelman, Heail Chainman, 
Rodman, Cook, Teamster, Axmen, Stakemen, Flagman, Extra Men and 
Horses, Equipment, Transit, Level, Rods and Chains, Sundries, Tents, 
Stoves, Quarters, Cook’s Outfit, Stock Tent, Food Supplies, Fuel, Army 
Rations, Pack Train, Subsistence Lists, Equipment for Locating Party, 
Tool Box, Medicines, The Preliminary Survey : No Preliminary Needed, 
One Preliminary Needed, Two or More Preliminaries Needed, Recon- 
naissance for Line, Transit Work, Chaining, Station Stakes, Hubs, Trau- 
sitman’s Notes, Topograi^hy, I.evelling, Bench Marks, Drafting the Profile, 
Openings. Geology in its Relations to Topography : Rocks tlie Material 
of Topograhhy, Origin of the Different Kinds of Rocks, the Internal 
Changes Affecting Rocks, Structural Changes in Beds of Rocks, Topographic 
Relief, Constructive Agencies, Destructive Agencies, Atmospheric Agencies. 
The Locomotive : Types, Grate Area, Boiler, Tractive I’ower, 'JTipod 
Support, Equalizing Bars, Conclusions. Part I. Train Resistances ; 
Journal Friction, Rolling Friction, Velocity Resistance, Starting Resistance, 
Grade and Curve Resistances, Rise and Fall, Virtual Profile, Vertical 
Curves, Curve Resistance, Ecpiating for Curvature, Elevation of Outcr 
Rail, Easement Curves, Cost of Construction and Capitalization, Right of 
Way, Cost of Grading, Masonry, Bridging, Bridge Spans, False Work, 
Capitalizing a Trestle, Minor Openings, Track, Buildings, Capitalization. 
Part II. The Locateci Line : Locating from One Preliminary, Curves, 
Topography, Platting, Vertical Curves, Location from Several Preliminaries, 
Cost of Transportation, Equating Grades, lujuating Curvature. Virtual 
Profile, Maximum Grades, Assistant Engines, Heavier Engines, Adapting 
Grades to Engines, Maximum Curvature, Final Consideration. Records 
and Cost of Surveys : Character of Records and Notes, Uses of Maps and 
Records, Reconnaissance Records, Preliminary Survey Records, Location 
Records, Form of Notes, Note Books, Scale of Profile and Maps, Cost of 
Surveys. 
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City Roads and Pavements 

Suited to Cities of Moderate Size 
By W. P. JUDSON 

SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

Fully Illustrated. 

8 s. net. 

CONTENTS : 

Preparation of Streets for Pavements : Reduction of Width, Drainage, 
Subdrainage, Rollers, Rolling Dirt Roads, Wide Tires, Pressure of 'rraffic 
anti of Structures. Ancient Pavements : Comparisons, Stone Wheel- 
Tracks, Competition with First Railway. Modern Pavements ; Com- 
parative Loads, Cost, Pavements for Steep Grades, Asphalt, Vitrified 
Brick, Creosoted Wood Block, Block Stone, Broken Stone, Bituminous 
Macadam. Crown of Pavements (Rosewater Formulai of 1898 and 1902), 
Porm of Crown (for Macadam), Falls of Horses on Different Pavements, 
Culverts (Kinds, Sizes, Cost), Curbs (Kinds, Sizes, Cost), Car-Track Con- 
struction. Concrete Base for Pavement : Need, Subgrade, Cement 
(Simple Outfit for Easy Tests, Fineness, Quickness, Soundness, Purity, 
Weight, Result), Manner of Use, Aggregates, Sand, Proportions and 
Mixing, Water, Machine-mixing, Spreading and Ramming, Monolith, 
Surface, Setting, Wetting, Freezing (Use of Brine, Limit of Cold), Cost, 
Portland, Natural, Extra Work, Table (36 Cities), Block-Stone Pave- 
ments : Defects, Merits, Cost, Extent. Wood Pavements : Old, Cedar 
Blocks, Modern, Australian, American (Kreodone-Creosote, Creo-Resinate 
Cost), Vitrified Brick Pavements : Modes, Extent, Objections, Production, 
Characteristics, Qualities, Tests, Examination in Use, Construction (Base, 
Sand-Cushion, Joint-Fillers, Expansion), on Steep Grades, Cost, Guarantee. 
American Sheet Asphalt, Artificial and Natural : Comparison, History, 
Artificial, Natural, Companies, Sources, American Artificial (Materials 
and Methods, Foundation, Binder, Wearing Surface, Rolling), Steep 
Grades, Crown, Railway Tracks, Cost, Guarcintee, Cauvses of Failures, 
Block- Asphalt (Extent, Cost), Comparative preference. Asphalt and Brick. 
Bituminous Macadam, or Bitulithic Pavement : Characteristics, Details, 
Methods, Cost, Opinions. Broken Stone Roads : Extent, Rock for Roads, 
Tests of Rock, Telford and Macadam (Relative Costs), Binder (Mode of 
Use, Quality, Quantity), Maximum Grades, Construction, Subgrades of 
Various Kinds, Rock (Crushing, Screening), Base, Top, Thickness, Crowns 
Cost, Cautions, Maintenance, Methods of Repairs (Raveling, Rolling, Ruts, 
Cleaning, Cost), Resurfacing (Methods, Cost). Index. 


Tables of Logarithms 

Of Lengths up to 50 feet, varying by Vt of an inch 
By T. W. MARSHALL 
Flexible Morocco. 

85. net. 
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Laboratory Note Book 

For Chemical Students 

By VIVIAN B. LEWES 

Professor of CheiJiistry, Royal Naval Collcsje, and 

® J. S. S. BRAME 

Oeinonslrator in Chemistry, Royal Naval College, and Assistant Evaininerin Chemistry, 
Science and Art Depart incnt. 

Interleaved throughout with Writing Parer. 

Price 4S. 


Economics of Road Construction 

By H. P. GILLETTE 

4s. net. 

CON'I'ENTS : 

HiTitorical Review. Earth Roads and Earthwork. Profile of Cross 
Section of Road, l.ongitudinal Profile. Gutters and Drains. Embank 
i;^ents. Cost of Earthwork. Surfacing. Traction and Tractive Power. 
Location. Gravel Roads. Macadam Roads : What Holds Macadam' 
Together. Quality of Stone. Quarrying. Dynamite. Crushing. Hauling. 
Spreading. Rolling. Sprinkling. Quality and Cost. Telford Roads. 
Summary and Conclusion. 

The Engineering News 

(Of New York) 

A Journal of Civil, Mechanical, Mining and 
Electrical Engineering. 

Price Sixpence. 

Eiitahlished 1874. Puhlished Every Thursday, 

Annual Subscription, post free, mailed on the day of 
publication, 21s., payable in advance. 

10 we^eks’ subscription, 4,^. ; 6 months’, lojr, 6 d. 
Special Prospectus and all particitlars post free. 
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Maxwell’s Theory and Wireless 
Telegraphy 

Part I. 

MAXWELL’S THEORY AND HERTZIAN 
OSCILLATIONS 

By H. POINCARE 
Translated by K. VREELAND 


Part II, 

THE PRINCIPLES OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 
By K. VREELAND 


CONTENTS : 

Part T. Maxwell’s Theory and Hertzian Oscillations. — General- 
izations Regarding Electrical Phenomena. Maxwell's Theory. Electrical 
Oscillations before Hertz. Hertz’s Oscillator. Methods of Observation. 
Propagation along a Wire. Me.asurement of Wave-Length and Multiple 
Resonance. Propagation in Air. Propagation in Dielectrics. Production 
of very rapid Oscillations, Imitation of Optical Phenomena. Synthesis 
of Light. 

Part II. — The Principles of Wireless Telegraphy. — General Prin- 
ciples. Telegraphy by Hertzian Waves. The Grounded Oscillator. 
Proj^agation of Grounded Waves. The Receiving Apparatus. Selective 
Signalling. 


Prospectuses and all information sent post free on application. 


* Messrs. Archibald Constable lA Co. hold stock of the well- 
known publications of the Engineering News Company of New York. 
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